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FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


COUNTRY, DRUM-CYLINDER, JOB, & HAND PRESSES, | 


GEO. MATHERS’ SONS, & H. D. WADE’S 
Black & Colored Inks. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON’S 


Book, Job & News Inks, 
te" Ten per cent. Discount, for Cash,on Inks. gy 
BRANCH OFFICE 
DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. | 


GEORGE MEIER & CO.’S 


BRONZES, FLORENCE LEAF, BROCADE, 


AND 


LINING BRONZE, 
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CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


NEW WOOD TYPE, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, 
Brass and Wood Galleys, 


Leads and Metal Furniture, 


Brass Rule, Lead Cutters, 
Furniture, Quoins, Sticks, 


Lye Brushes, Mallets, &e. | 


R. 8). MENAMIN, 


AGENT FOR 
R. HOE & CO.’S PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 
C. POTTER Jr., & CO.’8 JOB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 


COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S JOB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 


DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 
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W. 0. HICKOK & SON’SSTANDING PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
Power and Hand Presses, Type, etc., 


BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 


{2 Parties desiring to sell or purchase SECOND-HAND PRINT- 
ING MATERIAL will find it to their advantage to address 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
No. 515 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BARGAIN COLUMN 


Printing Material, 


FOR SALE BY 
R. S. MENAMIN, 


515 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Second-hand Body Type. 
| -ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY POUNDS OF PEARL. 
with Italic ; mostly tabular matter ; in excellent condition. 
a ae eet POUNDS OF NONPAREII 
with italic; used but little. 
a ae ABOUT ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY POUNDS 
4 OF NONPAREIL, with italic. In use for a very short time. 
N INION.—ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR POUNDS OF MINION’ 
B scarcely soiled. 
REVIER.—ABOUT FIFTY-TWO 
good order. 
REVIER.—FIVE HUNDRED AND SIXTY 
BREVIER, with italic; in first-rate condition. 
T ONG PRIMER.—ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY POUNDS OF 
_4 LONG PRIMER, with italics; in excellent condition. 


POUNDS OF BREVIER, IN 


POUNDS OF 


cymant. PICA.—_TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY POUNDS OF 
h 


Johnson’s Small Pica, No. 8, used only for stereotyping; in very 


| good order. 


ICA.—THIRTY POUNDS OF PICA; IN VERY GOOD CON 


dition. 
Job Type, &ce. 
REVIER ANTIQUE.—CAPS AND LOWER CASE, in quantities 
to suit. 


Wood Type. 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF PAGE'S 
WOOD TYPE. New. 


BEAUTIFULLY CUT 
Hand- Press. 
UPER-ROYAL SMITH HAND-PRESS, IN FAIR CONDITION 
Cheap. . 
Ruggles Engine Press. 
UARTO-MEDIUM RUGGLES ENGINE PRESS. 9% by 14 inside 
Chase. Cheap. 
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NEWSPAPER, BOOK, AND JOB GALLEYS, 


FOR SALE AT THE 
“PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR” OFFICE. 
Cut of Patent Brass-lined Galley, with a portion of the wood removed 
jrom side-frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 








This Patent Galley is the strongest brass-lined Galley manufactured. 
The improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the brass 
lining, and letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is 
slotted), thus fastening, at one and the same time, by means of the 
screws in the bottom of the galley, the lining, side, and brass bottom, 

| making a galley which presents, inside, a perfectly smooth side-sur- 


By this means the heads of the screws in the side-lining, which 
in the old style galleys, sometimes project and make “pi,” 
avoided. There is also a strip of brass across the head of the galley, 


are 


| which prevents the head and sides from warping or becoming loose. 
, 


$4 00 


SINGLE COLUMN, BRASS-LINED GALLEY, ° . 
‘ iy 5 00 


DOUBLE ‘* . ‘ ° 
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Taylor Country Drum Cylinder, 31x46; in use less than one year; warranted as good as new; boxed and 
shipped, ; 

Hoe Railway Newspaper Press, 31x46, in good running order, ; 

First-class Potter Drum Cylinder Press, 30x46 inches, in excellent order; cost $2,20, 

T ylor First-class Medium Press, in first-rate order, 

Taylor First-class Super-royal Drum Cylinder, in first-rate order, 

Hoe Super-royal Drum Cylinder, old style, 25x36, boxed and shipped, 

Hoe Super-royal Drum Cylinder, in good order, 

Hoe two-cylinder, 32x49, in good working order, ‘ 

Newbury Country Newspaper Cylinder Press, 281¢x41, boxed and shipped, 

Potter Medium Oscillator, in good order, 

Potter Half-medium Oscillator, in good order, ; ‘ , 

No. 1 Adams Press, 14x18; cost $1,000; good as new. Will be sold cheap. 

One No. 5 Hoe Washington Hand Press, in excellent order. 

No. 3 Hoe Hand Press, old style, in good order. 

Super Royal Hoe Hand Press, 221¢x28, as good as new. 

Super-royal Smith Press, with inking apparatus, in good order. 

Quarto-medium Gordon, 9x14, old style, in good order. 


Evans Standing Press; platen, 28x30. 


SECOND-HAND PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES FOR SALE, 


One Mallory Paper-cutter, fitted for steam ; cuts 27 inches. For Bookbinders’ use. Cheap. 
One Paging Machine, for Blank Books. Cheap. 


is ADAMS PRESSES BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED. 


Those having Adams Presses and desiring to exchange them for faster presses, or to sell them, will find it to their 


advantage to address this office. 


2" COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR AN EIGHT-PAGE NEWSPAPER, NEARLY NEW. WILL BE SOLD CHEAP. 
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{ Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LITERATURE. 
BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


Before a nation begins to create its own history, much 
less to write it, the nation-germ is only an indefinite num- 
ber of savages, endowed with some recognized characteris- 
tics that distinguish them from the surrounding hordes. In 
the course of time the several individuals become united 
by a common bond; they are no longer a horde; they are 
a clan, a tribe, a body of men combined by common wants 
and readily distinguished by their special peculiarities. 
The union may have no visible token except the oath sworn 
upon the chieftain’s hand; yet this very act separates them 
from the surrounding peoples, at least so far as to make 
ihem conscious of their own individuality. 

In the first pride of nationality, each people seeks for it- 


self an origin, and traces back the race to a glorious age of 
heroes and demigods—the proud Asiatic proclaims himself 


the son of the Sun, the Scandinavian points to Odin as his 
father, and the Greek seeks a parentage on Olympus. 

Now comes the time when a listening tribe gathers eag- 
erly around the men of wisdom and age, who, learned in 
the past, narrate the legend, and adding rude cadences and 
metrical forms, decorate their stories with these adjuncts, 
until they are perfected into the form of the ballad. The 
deeds of doughty ancestors thus said and sung, stimulate 
still more the feeling of nationality, and the clan proudly 
echos back the lay, proclaiming to all the world—these men 


were our fathers; we are their sons! This is the period 


“FREE ANB UNSHACKLED.” 


JUNE, 1869. 





$1.00 per Annum. 
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when the bard leads a nation to battle, when the story- 
teller makes peace or war at his sovereign pleasure, when 
the orator and the priest bend and sway the minds of man- 
kind. 

The human heart early seeks for a religious faith, craving 
‘the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen,” and the simple utterances of the psalms in the 
Hebrew and the Sanscrit soothe and cheer the weary pil- 
grim of to-day. 

The ballad, legend, and psalm belong to oral tradition ; 
the wise man, whether scald or bard, priest, muni, or med- 
icine-man, seeks a permanent form of expression, a casket 
for his treasures; and the earliest, formulas, both of sci- 
ence and religion, are preserved for the future in systems of 
picture-writing, more or less complete. Even thus early, 
knowledge is known to be power; but the methods used to 
secure the stores of wisdom. against loss or change hide 
them from the world of the unlearned, secrete them be- 
neath the hieroglyphs of Egypt, the runes of Scandinavia, 
or bury them in the ambiguities of the Grecian Sibyl. 

It is but a step further when a gifted bard seizes upon all 
these early forms, the legend, the psalm, and the ballad, 
arranging and harmonizing them upon some grand yet sim- 
ple plan, which will preserve them for all time, and thus 
produces the Epic! 

The poet shapes, condenses, and classifies the fragment- 
ary fancies and chaotic thoughts of a whole people, and 
his imagination clothes them in the tone and color suited to 
the genius of the nation that has produced them. True in 
spirit if not in fact, his own countrymen accept him as a 
historian, and the world reads Greek history in the pages 
of Homer ; while the Scandinavians, in simpler fashion, style 
their Epic the Edda, or the story of the Grandmother; and 
the Germans accept the Neibulungen Lied as a mirror in 
which they behold their own countenances. 

Whether appearing early or late, the epic belongs to a 
primitive stage of the subject treated. It essentially em- 
bodies grand and simple forms, and repudiates the complex 
and the petty. Homer told his countrymen of the olden 
time when their forefathers held commune with Olympus ; 
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Virgil strove to do the same for Rome; in the Edda, Thor 
wanders abroad among men; and Dante, in the last true 
epic, closes the story of the old world and opens that of 
the new with the picture of the rea] battle-ground of human- 
ity ; his heroes fight for the freedom of mankind, and he 
bids the world sean the tyrant and his deeds by the light of 
heaven and the flames of hell. Tasso follows with a mild 
revival, forcing an epic upon an age of romance; and Mil- 
ton closes the line with his ponderous anachronism, bor- 
rowing, for religious disquisition, all the old machinery that 
battered down the walls of Troy. 

The epic is one of the first forms of written literature, and 
its legitimate successor is the chronicle, the earliest system- 
atic attempt to separate the true from the false, fact from 
fancy. Its office is to divest the epic of its exaggerations, 
to ascribe the great deeds of the ballad to the real hero, 
and to find the exact date of the incidents of the legend. 

Literature is now just emerging from its infancy, and as 
the child among its playthings dramatizes the events of its 
life, so rises the drama in meagre and childish outlines, 
scarce showing a promise of its future glories. In-Greece, 
as the goat is led to the sacrificial altar, a song is sung by 
one voice, but another is added by |schylus, and the dia- 
logue is invented ; the genius of Sophocles produces a third, 
and tragedy (literally, the ode of the goat) becomes one of 
the highest forms of literature. 
from the cumbrous, rude machinery of the earlier mysteries 
to the French, German, and English drama of the present 
day, and India furnishes a similar example with a speedier 
development. 

Infancy and childhood may now be said to be passed, 
and literature has attained its youth. With free, bold 
touches, genius has marked the outline which future intel- 
lectual labors will perfect, and the subsequent forms of 


We have a like progress 


mental expression will be but modifications and improve- | 


ments upon those already existing. There will be favorite 


fashions of expression suited to the peculiar mental bias of 


the nation; but whether the prevalent tone be didactic, 
dramatic, or realistic, there is a preponderance of the senti- 
mental. Now, if ever, the nation will have its troubadours, 


its minnesingers and its minstrels, singing in youthful zeal | 
and extravagance of “ladye-love and war, romance and 


knightly worth.” 

As maturity approaches, the forms of literature are no 
longer strictly sequent; they are contemporaneous. The 
varied development of mind finds fitting topics, yet youth 
lays its impress upon the whole. 


of this age. History, slowly emerging from the legend and 
the chronicle, is also a favorite theme, but it is so obscured 
by marvels of the imagination that the modern cynic finds 


ample apology for doubting if Charlemagne and Arthur | 


had ever an existence. 
In its earliest type the Romance is a mere untrained flight 
of the imagination, where the hero can as readily take his 








Fancy predominates over 
observation and reflection, and the romance is the offspring | 
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jaunt upon a hyppogriff as upon a horse; but the gradual 


mental development is evinced by the methodical progress 
by which this cumbrous machinery is abandoned. Men 
learn that man is himself a greater problem than the com- 
position of the philosopher’s stone, and that the human heart 
and brain are greater marvels than the chimera. Kings 
and queens, fairies and magicians, are at first deemed the 
only g¢tors worthy of place in this new field of fancy ; but 
in conformity with the law of progression, the events and 
heroes became more simple and natural. 

Simultaneously with this development, alchemy is slowly 
emerging into chemistry, and astrology rising into astron- 
omy. Man, learning to know himself, is no longer the 
trembling slave of natural phenomena, creating the forces 
of nature into imaginary monsters, but he is with strong 
hand subjecting them to his own service. 

In the events of the outer life there is a similar battle 
waging with monarchial and ecclesiastical despotism. The 
mind, the conscience, and the hands are simultaneously 
struggling for freedom, and they achieve their enfranchise- 
ment at the same moment. The soul and mind are excited 
to higher effort, and printing offers the instrument by which 
the work can be accomplished. Progress is accelerated, 
the stores of knowledge are torn from the cell of the an- 
chorite to be spread abroad through the workshops of the 
people. Seience, suddenly enlightened, seeks no longer to 
transmute the baser metals to gold, but learns that the gold 
serves its best purpose when it purchases the iron. 

Under the new impulse, all forms of literature are strength- 
ened and purified; and, as the nation learns to read with 
discernment, it learns also to write with exactness and 
power. 

Another method of expression is required by the enfran- 
chised mind, a popular form in which fancy and philoso- 
phy, morality and metaphysics, can be readily blended. In 
England, the last follies of the age of chivalry and romance 
are defeated upon the battle-field with Charles Edward, the 
last of the knight-errants; and as his martial music dies 
away, a single simple key-note is struck by a hardworking 
printer, and the new thing that the mind of the world re- 
quires is fitly styled—the Novel. 

Stories and tales had been well written; Boccacio and 
his compeers in every country had excited laughter and 
tears; Arabia and France, Germany and Italy, had alike 
produced brilliant tales to dazzle and delight the fancy ; but 

tichardson met the world’s want boldly with his motto: 
‘*Men do not gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles.”’ 
With clear discernment and sure hand he marked out the 
work for his followers—the study of the human heart and 
brain in a feigned narration of human life ; and he attempted 
it by the best method—autobiography. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, letter-writing was 
the fashion, and he seized upon it as his best vehicle of ex- 


pression. This cumbrous and delusive system of spiritual 


| analysis was continued by his successors; even Bulwer, 
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who has kept pace with the intellectual movement of the 
last half century, began his triumphs with the same awk- 
ward machinery. But the true method of analysis was 
yet to be found; and, after a century of endeavor, the goal 
was reached when the inner life of a poor, ugly, little 
school-mistress was so revealed that 
crown the author, and declare that Jane Eyre was some- 
thing new under the sun, and that the novel was at length 
perfected. 

This last triumphant work of the imagination did not 
supersede all others; for, if the Novel was born with Rich- 
ardson, it is but just to say that the Romance still lived 
with Scott. He told the story of the past in the method of 
the present, and he bewailed the loss of the knight-errant 
while he brought the plow-boy and the waiting maid into 
relief upon his canvas. 


As the progress of the ages utilizes new elements, and | 


employs forces hitherto overlooked, literature in its latest 
steps made an economic advance, bringing into service a 
Quick insight 
ready sympathy, and keen observation, fit her for the task 
Fanny Burney was the first to discover that a heroine need 
neither be born a duchess nor marry a duke as the reward 
of her virtues; it was the triumphs of Austen, Edge- 
worth, and Ferrers, that stimulated Walter Scott into 
rivalry ; and George Elliot (Mrs. Lewes) tops the present 
race of authordom. 

As the latest development of human mind, the novel has 
a rival in a contemporaneous expression of the same stage 
of thought—the newspaper The antiquarian may claim 
that Mark Anthony, the friend of Cesar and the lover of 
Cleopatra, published the first newspaper in the bulletins of 
his battle-fields, yet it took eighteen centuries of abortive 
endeavor to fulfil that promise. A long stride in this slow 
progress was taken when the Spectator, with its didactic 
essays, was hailed as a weekly monitor, a sort of Sunday 
sermon in a livelier shape. But the germ planted by Mar- 
cus Antonius has grown to full stature, and fulfils its name 
when it culls the news of all the world as a dainty dish for 
the modern breakfast-table. Literature has no other form 
which so illustrates the energy of man, and it offers the very 
culminating style of expression when, in addition to the 
news of the day and comments thereon, the current history 
of facts, philosophy, fancy, and physics, it also embraces 
the peculiar literary incident of our time—the novel of cur- 
rent life published concurrently. 

Such broad generalizations must require certain modifica- 
tions, yet they are in the main exact, and especially appli- 
India, 
Egypt, and Arabia seemed fitted only to achieve a stage of 
barbaric grandeur expressed in an early and opulent litera- 
ture, which never reached the types of modern progress. 
The Indians had a magnificent drama, the Egyptians a 
scheme of mental philosophy, the Arabs strove blindly to 


new mental eleraent—the mind of woman. 


cable to those nations which now lead the van. 


penetrate the secrets of nature; but left their triumphs of 


| “smiled Spain’s chivalry away.” 
the world rose to | 
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chemistry, medicine, and mathematics as a legacy for their 
successors. A similar fate awaited Grecian metaphysics 
and art; Spain can claim nothing except for its drama, 
and that grand single effort of genius in which Cervantes 
Italy, with its arms 
and arts, after giving the world the mighty epics and 
the mightiest marbles, furnishes only the opera and the 
pantomime. It is to the nations of the north and west that 
present literature belongs. 

In tracing the intellectual progress of the nations, it will 
be observed that literature is, in its primitive forms, strictly 
national, springing from the very heart of the people ; but it 
occasionally afterwards reaches a stage that might be styled 
the scholastic—a sort of sophomoric condition in which it 
frequently loses its originality in an intense admiration for 
some other nation or time. Thus the Romans checked the 
vigor of their early conceptions by copying the Greeks ; the 
Arabians tied themselves to the precepts of Aristotle ; the 
Italians in the sixteenth, the French in the seventeenth, 
and the English in the eighteenth century, stifled their 
powers by imitation of the ancients; the Germans for a 
time copied the French, as do the Poles and Russians of 
to-day. But this phase of mind is followed by a reaction: 
education becomes more diffused, and the people write for 
the people to read ; literature is again national, and the ulti- 
mate phase is as original and peculiar as the first—the 
newspaper is as colloquial as the ballad. 

The progress traced belongs strictly only to the foremost 
minds of the several epochs. A nation now really embraces 
within its limits all previous stages: the illiterate crave the 
legend and the ballad; the uninstructed prefer the chroni- 
cle to the history; the uncultivated imagination chooses 
the falseness of the Romance rather than the fidelity of the 
Novel, finding its modern exponent in the sensational 
school, suited alike to the ignorant and the blazé too dull 
or dulled to feel anything but a shock. 

Looking back into the immediate past, minor epochs 
could be readily marked which would still coincide with 
the divisions already shown. There is a period for hymns 
and for published sermons; for didactic, for pastoral, and 
for descriptive poetry ; a time for pamphlets and lectures ; 
a period for admiring the past, and a time when the “now” 
absorbs all thought and stimulates every brain: yet, through 
all these varied forms of intellectual expression, there is 
ever alive some man or woman who, sympathizing earn- 
estly with the present, thinks also for the future, and these 
are the bright links of that golden chain stretching from the 
twilight of time to our present glorious noonday. It is they 
who make “literature” and live. 


+ s.0e-+ = 


Tue Democrat, published at Darlington, Wisconsin, gets 


off a good joke. A rival paper in that place has just pur- 
chased new type for the office, and proceeds to make a blow 
over the matter. Whereupon the Democrat says : “ In this, 
as in everything else, they are an age behind our office, 
which was supplied with new material years ago.” 
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THE JOURNEYMAN PRINTER. 





BY MAJOR ADD. D. WELCH. 





What a queer genius the printer is! How strange if he 
should never get out of “sorts!” Like politicians, he is 
perplexed with “ins” and “outs;” and more duties de- 
volve on him than any can estimate. He is a man of many 
parts—but has a “rule” to “‘ guide” him in all his “ works.” 
A “planer” “form” is seldom met with, as he “ chases” 


Dame Fortune, though he “ sticks” to “titles”? wi‘h more | 


tenacity than a lawyer to his “ briefs”’ and ‘“‘ cases,” while 
his ‘“‘make up” “borders” many times on the ridiculous, 
and he “ flourishes” in “circles” where ‘‘ monks” and 
“friars,” both “fat” and “lean,” never can conjure up a 
“hell” to disturb him. Ask him to ride and he “ takes” 
the “lines” of the “leaders”? without a “puff,” giving 
fair ‘‘ notice” that he is ready for a “ brush” with any who 
may desire to “press” him. As an officer he “cuts” 
quite a “figure” with his “core,” (!) and shows his 
“doublet” with pride, as he “heads” or counts his 
“columns” by “thousands,” and “stands” to “strike” 


for his “ colors”’ as a “ proof” that it is a ‘“ matter” of 


honor with him to “copy” none who have gone before. 
Although versed in ‘ imposition”’ and posted on the use of 
the “ galleys,” he “ offsets” any “ foul” spots there may be 
in his ‘‘ composition” by the “‘ clean impression’ he makes 
upon society, and though forced to use a “ lye’’ sometimes, 
few can “drum” up a charge against him of being a 
“lower case” than many who are ranked among the 
“upper.” He “caps”? his work as the best “type” of a 
man by his regard for his ‘‘ chapel,” to which the “ devil” 
is always invited ; and when the “ sponge” is thrown up, 
and his “ mould” becomes “ pi,”’ his ‘“ dead form” is hon- 
ored by an “imposing stone,” and he who regarded “ cab- 
inets’’ as mere tools leaves his ‘“‘ bank,” ‘“ quoins,” and 
“furniture” behind for the editor whose “ quotations’ are 
the most fitting, and the “page” of his life reaches its 
‘‘ finis,” and as his name falls from the “rolls” a “ blank ”’ 
is left in society. 

“Rats” and “blacksmiths” are requested not to criti- 
cize this sketch too closely : it don’t apply to them! 

. ++secee+ 
WOMEN’S WORK IN NEW YORK. 

A carefully prepared article in the New York Times 
gives much information about the workingwomen of that 
city and their wages. 
75,000 women in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and 
Hoboken, dependent upon their labor for support, and 
working for wages but little more than half as great as 
those of men. All the lighter trades and manufactures are 
generally open to women, as are some of the professions 
also, and they are regularly and largely employed in the 
following occupations and at about the following average 
rate of wages per week: 

Actresses, $15; artificial flower workers, $8; ballet 
dancer, $6; book sewers, $8; book folders, $8; book 
binders, $10; compositors, $10 ; copyists, $6; designers, $12; 


It is estimated that there are about | 
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mers, $8; hair dressers, $8; hatters, $8 ; hoop-skirt makers, 
$7 ; jewelers, $9; mantua makers, $7; milliners, $7; paper 
box makers, $5; paper collar makers, $5; photograph 
mounters, $8; saleswomen, $8; school teachers, $10; 
seamstresses, $4.50; servants, household (with board), 
$2.50; shoe fitters, $9; silver burnishers, $8; telegraph 
operators, $10; toy painters, $8; umbrella makers, $7; 
wood engravers, $10. 

It is impossible, of course, to fix the weekly income of 
artists, physicians, lecturers, sculptors and singers; but it 
is well known that there are a large number of ladies who 
make large incomes at these professions. Ladies in charge 
of literary and fashionable papers receive salaries of from 
$40 to $50 per week. One fashion paper pays its literary 
conductors, who are all ladies, about $100 per week. 
There are about ten practising ‘“ doctoresses” in New 
York, all of whom are making handsome livings, and there 
are one or two schools for the education of others. 
Cooper Institute maintains for the benefit of young ladies 
an admirable school of design, and artists and sculptors of 
ability have graduated there, and are now doing well in 
pursuance of their professions in this city, while numerous 
designers educated there have found places in silverware, 
furniture and jewelry establishments in various parts of the 
city and country. The churches and theatres and opera 
houses give employment to a large number of choir and 
chorus singers at remunerative rates. 

Most of the occupations named, except those of the 
seamstress and household servants, are really desirable for 
young women. They are light, pleasant, not too confining, 
sasily learned, and do not throw them much before an 
impertinent public gaze. Very few of the immense throng 
which continually crowd AT. Stewart's Tenth street store, 
suspect the vexistence, and labor within it, of nearly eight 
hundred young women engaged in a dozen different kinds 
of manufacture. The workshops of the principal manu- 
factures are usually separated from the show and salesrooms, 
and admission to the former is obtained only by special 
permission of the employers. The privacy of the em- 
ployés is thus obtained. 

Employers are careful to guard their female employés 
from insult or rudeness on the part of their workmen, 
knowing that the reputation of their establishment depends, 
in a great measure, on that of their employés; and thus a 
protection is thrown around the industrious young women 
by the industry itself. The female hands in a manufac- 
turing establishment are no more exposed to publicity than 
they would be if at school; and not more liable to insult 
or annoyance on the streets than school girls on their way 
to and from school. 

There are from 3,000 to 3,500 women engaged in the 
several book publishing houses in New York, ‘* book-fold- 
ing,” ‘“‘ book-sewing,”’ and “ book-binding.”” ‘“‘ Book-folding” 
is a business which, when done by machinery, is not 
unlike sewing by machinery, but it is far less laborious, 
whether done by hand or machinery, than plain sewing. 
It requires a great deal less skill, time and strength to fold 
a book than to make a garment, and the price which is 
received for the folding of the book is greater than for 
making wearing apparel. 
these folded leaves, done by hand, is even lighter than the 
folding. It is accomplished with a large needle, two or 
three inches long, with an eye capable of holding the 
largest twine thread, and hence the eyesight is untaxed, 
and the fingers uncramped. Book-binding is more arduous, 


| requiring greater skill and a longer apprenticeship to learn 


the trade, but is better paid than the other two branches of 


the business. The poorest paid and hardest worked are 


editors, $18; envelope makers, $7; florists, $7; fur trim- | the seamstresses, mantua makers and milliners. 


The sewing or stitching of 
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NO. IX. 

August passed without a quorum. On the 5th of Sep- 
tember, Josiah F. Reed resigned the Secretaryship, but no 
election was held, and the office was filled with temporary 
appointments until the annual meeting. In October, Mr. 
Laporte invited the attention of the Society to the fact that 


Mr. Lynde Elliott was working in Georgetown at a rate of | 


pay below the scale, and moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee to inquire into the matter; and Laporte, Kerr, and 
Byrne were designated for the purpose. They asked 
further time in November, but December 5th reported a 


letter from Mr. Elliott, wherein he attempts defence by | 


confessing his “‘ surprise at learning that the Society, which 
carries in its name the broad range of the District, should 


exclude one part [Alexandria] of that District, and com- | 
prise the other part, and that, too, the most feeble and | 


’ 


least able to support itself by any wages.’ His “ conclu- 


sion was, before entering into this situation, that the Society | 


would not pretend to complain about their right of jurisdic- 


tion extending to this place, as they deny any right to exer- | 


cise it over Alexandria. But if they do so determine that I 
shall require more here than I now receive, or else leave 
my present situation, I can only say that, being the great- 
est number, they must have their way. If they expel me 
for it, I must consider myself bound to keep my present 
situation.”” Two months’ time was allowed for reflection 
and reparation. No evidence of repentance or disposition 
to comply with the law transpiring, on the 6th of February 
the sentence of expulsion from the fraternity was unani- 
mously passed. In November it was resolved to celebrate 


the approaching anniversary ; and Messrs. Laporte, Kerr, | 
and Clephane were appointed to procure subscribers to the | 


supper, who reported to a special meeting on the 19th that 
a sufficient number had been procured. The Committee 
of Arrangements was composed of Messrs. Walters, La- 
porte, Clephane, Kerr, and Stockwell. This brings us to 
the close of 1829. 

At this time we find a number of prominent names marked 
as absent; among these are J. F. Reed, J. Costigan, W. H. 
Blayney, J. Thompson, C. 8. Hurley, J. F. Butler, H. 
Barnard, P. G. Collins, G. Cochran, E. Richardson, A. J. 
K. Baker, E. Edmondston, W. Wellington, T. Nesbitt, T. 
M. Graham, R. C. Berrett, A. McKelly, W. G. Fish, T. K. 
Collins, J4 Woods, and R. Bell, who had dropped out. 
Many of them had begun business or found employment in 
other cities, and never returned. Others reappeared in sub- 
sequent years, and their bones are with us to this day, as 
sad mementos of their bustling lives. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





January 2, 1830, at half-past five o’clock, the Society met, 
and elected A. B. Beckwith, Thomas Francis, William M. 
Drane, Robert R. Houston, and C. C. P. Hough to mem- 
bership. Of these, Messrs. Drane and Hough failed to come 
to time, and are not borne upon the rolls. Mr. Drane 
served his apprenticeship with Duff Green, in the press- 
room, and is well remembered by our venerable Treasurer, 
who was also of that department. Mr. Drane’s family lived 
about one mile beyond the locality known as the Soldiers’ 
Home, and near Rock Creek Church. He was “ native and 
to the manner born,” but left Washington about 1831. He 
is still én esse in Philadelphia, and now, as for many years 
past, superintends the Ledger press department. 

In 1836 or 1837, in conjunction with another, he started 
the Daily Transcript in Philadelphia, shortly after Swain, 
Abell & Simmons began the Public Ledger, now so promi- 
nent an irstitution of your city. After running an opposi- 
tion for some time, the Transcript was sold to the Ledger 
firm, and Mr. Drane became an employé of that rising estab- 
lishment, where he has continued so many years, and to the 
success of which he has in no small degree contributed. We 
happen to know that the chances of the 7ranscript for life 
were nearly equal to those of the Ledger at the time it was 
gobbled up, and that Mr. Drane narrowly escaped a fortune. 
The chief advantage to the Ledger was a prestige acquired 
through a riot a short time before, while the eight-by-ten 
sheet was printed in the Arcade, in one of the theatres—the 
Walnut, we think. During the winter a vast number of 
young men were drawn to Philadelphia to attend medical 
lectures. These, loosed from the restraints of home and 
the conventionalities of life, herded together and kept one 
another in countenance, no matter what graceless project 
was afoot or what deviltry to be engaged in. We are, how- 
ever, far from believing them worse than the average of 
young men of that or any other day. They were simply 
representatives of their class and of all times, and yielded to 
circumstances, which drew them into the vortex of appe- 
tite and%passion. In this riot the power of the police was 
defied, and weapons were freely used. The result was 
numerous arrests and great interest centring around 
State House Row. The next morning after, the Ledger 
fulminated a scorching account of the disgraceful scenes of 
the previous night, particularizing the medical students and 
the names of the more prominent rowdies. The article was 
full of just indignation and lofty independence. The bold- 
ness of the paper excited admiration, as it was a new fea- 
ture in Philadelphia journalism, and the Ledger was much 
sought after. This freedom of denunciation was resented 
by the students, and numbers of them, armed, sought the 


| presence of the daring editor and proprietors, to force retrac- 


tion. They were dauntless, however. The commanding 
figure of Mr. Simmons was seen at the east door, barring 
the entrance of the crowd, while other members of the firm 
guarded the west entrance; at his table, calm and deter- 
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mined, sat Mr. Russell Jarvis, the editor, with the compos- 
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itors busy at their stands preparing the matter for the next 
day’s issue, each having within reach such weapon of 
defence as haste could provide or exigency demand. As 
the assailants could not intimidate or persuade, and the 
fortress was too strong for assault, strategy was resorted to 
by enlisting the professors of the colleges in efforts to re- 
press further animadversion. This also failed. The con- 
ductors thought an independent journal must equal the 
demands of the occasion, and rise superior to brute force or 
the power of blackmail. Mr. Jarvis was more severe in the 
next than in the previous issue, and the right triumphed. 
Thenceforth the Ledger was an institution and its success 
assured. We have not seen Mr. Drane for many years, but 
learn generally that he stands high as a gentleman and 
craftsman. In this city, he worked at press with Mr. Duff 
Green at the period of which we are writing. 

Mr. C. C. P. Hough belonged to your city, and probably 
acquired his trade with Mifflin & Parry, one of whom was, 
it is thought, an uncle or other relative. He was both a 
rapid and geod workman, a pleasant, companionable man. 
We knew his wife and widow well, once having our tem- 
porary home in the same house with her, on Sixth street, 
near Locust, Philadelphia. He has been dead for a num- 
ber of years. Two of his sons are printers, one of whom, 
C. B. Hough, of the Government Office, we rank among 
our closest friends. He is not only a capital workman, but 
a gentleman of mind and capacity beyond the range of 
present professional demands. 

The financial report of the year was satisfactory, showing | 
a balance of cash on hand of $265. The election resulted 
in the choice of Wm. Duncan, President; Judah Delano, 
Vice-President; Wm. Walters, Secretary; Jas. Kennedy, 
Treasurer. Routine business being disposed of, a recess 


was taken to gather around the banqueting table in the 
ball-room of new Masonic Hall, corner of Four-and-a-half 
and Louisiana avenue, where, the President and Vice-Pres- 
ident having taken their respective stations, at the head and 
foot of the table, the members sat down, in company with 
a large assembly of gentlemen, to a supper prepared for the 
fifteenth anniversary by the Treasurer, who was a good 
caterer. After the removal of the cloth, a number of toasts 
were drank, and two original odes, prepared for the occa- 
sion by Mr. J. Piatt, were sung. Among the distinguished 
gentlemen present were Edward Everett, of Massachusetts ; 
Isaac Hill, of New Hampshire, then Third Comptroller ; 8. 
Harrison Smith, Joseph Gales, W. W. Seaton, and Duff 
Green. Others were invited, but declined to participate 
from illness and other causes. Adam King, M. C., from 
Pennsylvania, wrote the committee a highly interesting 


and complimentary letter in response to the invitation to be 
present. Ata late hour, after a pleasant evening, the com- 
pany separated. 





At the February meeting a resolution was introduced to 
memorialize Congress on the subject of the old executive 
and legislative documents proposed to be reprinted, but it | 


was rejected—yeas, 7; nays, 7; the President voting in the 
negative. Nothing worthy of special mention transpired 
until the 19th of October, when a special meeting was held, 
the purpose of which is best explained by the resolution 
adopted: “That this Society will take pleasure in uniting 
with the mechanics and other workingmen of the city of 
Washington, and with their fellow-citizens in general, in 
the public celebration proposed to be held on Thursday, 
the 28th instant, commemorative of the late glorious revo- 
lution in France; that the President request, by public ad- 
vertisement, the printers of the District to assemble with us 
on that day, to commemorate the freedom of the press and 
the liberty of the people of France.”’ The necessary com- 
mittee was appointed to perfect arrangements. Details were 
agreed on and reported on the 238d, wlhien the necessary 
funds were appropriated ; and at ten o’clock A. M., on the 
morning of the 28th of October, 1830, the Society convened 


| at the Franklin House, the usual place of meeting, pre- 


paratory to falling into line. Having been joined by the 
“ Association of Mechanics’? and other workingmen, the 
line headed for the grounds south of the President’s house, 
from whence the grand procession was to move. Taking 
the position assigned them by the marshal of the day, the 
procession moved at one o’clock P. M. for the Capitol. It 
is described as ‘‘ splendid and imposing. After the military 
companies of the District followed the President of the 
United States (General Jackson), and other high officers of 
the Government, the French legation, the orator of the day 
(General Walter Jones), and the Conmnittee of Arrange- 


| ments; following these, surviving officers of the Revolution ; 


natives of France residing in the District, bearing the tri- 
colored flag, with the distinguished General Bernard at 
their head; next, the corporate authorities and different 
societies of the District, and citizens generally. Passing up 
Pennsylvania avenue, the different trades exhibited on plat- 
forms the mysteries of their arts. An appropriate ode, by 
Mr. Agg, was distributed from the press during the proces- 
sion. Arrived at the Capitol, Mr. Jones delivered from the 
eastern portico, in the presence of the multitude, an able 
and appropriate address, after which the pageant was dis- 
solved, without an incident to mar the pleasure of the 
day.” 

On the 4th of December, some enterprising member, who 
had an eye to the future more enlarged influence of the 


Society, moved for a committee to ascertain the number of 


printers at that time employed in the offices of the city; 
but the motion did not succeed; neither did a subsequent 
motion, to prepare for an anniversary supper. 

January 1, 18380, the funds on hand were reported at 
$1,031.02. The election for officers resulted in the choice 
of all the old ones. Judah Delano having been a contribut- 
ing member eleven years, was declared thenceforth a free 
or honorary member, and at the next meeting the same 
honor was assigned to James Kennedy. 

Among the new members initiated in February were W. 
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W. Haliday and James F. Haliday, both of whom were 
natives of the District. In March an effort was made to 
“remove the deposits” from the Bank of Washington to 
the Patriotic Bank, the latter offering a premium of one per 
cent. more than the former, for all sums over $300. The 
change was not effected. May 7, Wm. Kerr resigned his 
membership in the Society, and it was accepted. “ Thereby 
hangs a tale,” but we have not been able to trace it out. 
In September, by written communication, he tried to take 
it all back, but there “‘ was no room for repentance.”’ He 
was notified that the matter was aw fait accompli, and the 
only road of return was by nomination and election, “as 
all true fellows and brothers had gone before.’ This course 
forfeited claim to moneys previously paid in determining 
free membership, and Mr. Kerr wished to retain this sum 
to hiscredit. Though re-elected, he does not appear to have 
availed himself of the privilege, and his voice is silent in the 
after councils of the body. 

In December it was resolved to have an anniversary sup- 
per, and the necessary committee was appointed to arrange 
therefor. On the 10th, a special meeting was called, the 


business Claiming attention being to determine whether | 


work done for Congress during the session, though not 
current work, was covered by the second clause of the 
scale, and carried the same price. This question hud refer- 
ence to the “‘ American State Papers,’ which were in course 
of printing by Gales & Seaton. The subject was referred 
to a committee, and after calm inquiry, a report was made, 
denying the applicaBility of the clause to this work; so the 
journeymen were paid $9 per week, instead of the $10 fixed 
for current Congress work. It is commendable that this 
decision was arrived at, and illustrates a healthy judgment 
in the craft. Of course some of the members were dissatis- 
fied with the decision, and several resolutions expressive of 
this disappointment were introduced, but they were prompt- 
ly tabled, and there the matter was suffered to rest. Thus 
ended the incidents of the year 1831. 
=o 

FRENCH newspapers have recently published the follow- 
ing statistics in reference to Greece: The total extent of 
Greece is 947 square miles. The first census of the popula- 
tion took place in 1834, and then it numbered 650,000 in- 
habitants. In 1865, on the annexation of the Ionian Islands, 
With 228,699 inhabitants, the total was 1,325,479. The popu- 
lation of Greece proper, exclusive of the Ionian Islands, is 
divided into the following proportions: Four per cent. have 
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WHAT IT COSTS TO PRINT A NEWSPAPER. 

Persons who object to the advertising rates in a largely 
circulated newspaper never stop to calculate what it costs 
the printer to put their business into his columns and 
spread it before the public. If they did they would be 
covered with shame and confusion, and instead of denounc- 
ing the publisher as exorbitant in his charges, freely confess 
that, in some instances, they get far more than the worth 
of their money. We submit the following figures to show 
what one column costs us in our paper; basing our calcula- 


| tion on the price of printing paper, type-setting, press- 


independent positions, 13 per cent. follow industrial pur- | 


suits, 49 per cent. are laborers or herds, 8 per cent. are mer- 
chants, 18 per cent. study fine arts and science, 5 per cent. 
are servants. The Ionian Islands return 51,342 laborers, 
8,365 manufacturers, and 7,282 merchants. The principal 
cities are Athens, with about 45,000 inhabitants; Syra, 
with 30,000, and Patras, with 25,000. 

In 1860, Greece had 140 institutions of superior public 
instruction, and 1,067 elementary schools, numbering in all 
(2,348 scholars. In the same year, the Government con- 
tributed $237,250 towards educational purposes. In the 
same period there existed 75 printing offices in the country, 
and 77 journals and 13 periodical reviews were published. 


work, and ink, leaving the wear and tear of our type and 
machinery entirely out of the question. 

We print in the first place 3000 copies weekly, which 
requires 644 reams of paper. That paper weighs 50 lbs. to 
the ream, and is now worth 14 cents a pound. 

Our weekly expense for paper is therefore $48.75. Our 
yearly expense for the same is $2,274. There are 18 
columns on one side of our paper—all that we can, under 
any circumstances, appropriate to advertising purposes, 
and if we divide this into the total cost, it would make the 
yearly expense to us for printing paper, for each column, 
$126.33. Allow us twenty per cent. profit on the paper, 
and we have $25.26. Add the usual rates charged by 
printers for type-setting and press-work, and we have: 
6000 ems in a column at one dollar per thousand, renewed 
quarterly, $24. Press work, $3 per 1000, divided by 18 
columns weekly, 50 cents. Press work at 50 cents per 
column weekly for 52 weeks, $26. Printing ink, $2, 
making the total value of 1 column in our paper 1 year, 
$203.59. 

We have been advertising by the column, half column, 
and quarter column at rates considerably less than these, 
and the intelligent reader will at once see that we have 
been but-poorly paid for our labor. When we further 
consider the expense we are put to in keeping up repairs 
of all kinds in the office, and purchasing new type when 
the old is worn out, we have not the remunerative profit 
we should have in consideration of the advantage those 
derive who advertise in our columns. 

The fact is that newspapers, as a general thing, do not 
pay. The subscription money and what is taken in for 
advertisements very often fall short of the actual expenses 
of the printing office. In such cases the parties are 
obliged to fall back upon the job work to meet their current 
expenses, and as that business can be carried on just as 
profitably without the paper, the latter must be looked 
upon, in the majority of instances, as an accommodation 
merely—a sort of intellectual appendage which is thrown 
out of the office gratuitously, and for the specific benefit of 
the community at large. If grumblers and fault-finders 
had their own way, the more papers a publisher would 
circulate from his office, weekly, the greater the danger he 
would be in of impoverishing himself and his family, while 
the reverse should be the fact in a business point of view. 
— York (Pa.) True Democrat. 

+~2ce, 


Tue editor of the Montgomery Mad writes from Louis- 
ville the following melancholy paragraph : 

“Yesterday I had an interview with Mr. Prentice. He 
is not the man he was ten years ago. Indeed, his genius is 
gone and his person is a mere wreck. His family is broken 
up—wife dead, one son killed on the Confederate side, 
another settled on a farm down the river—and the old man, 
verging on three score and ten, cooks his breakfast and 
dinner on the third floor of the Courier building, and lives 
only in conversation about the past. This man once wielded 
an imperial power, but it is now departed for ever. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY EDITOR. 

Mark Twain, in one of his rambling letters, draws the 
following picture: 

Cannot you fancy the ancient editor of the Connecticut 
Courant of a hundred years ago, in round Ben Franklin 
spectacles, wig, and cue, lace cuffs, coat pocket flaps like a 
cellar door, long waistcoat, knee breeches, stockings, low 
quarter shoes with buckles on them like a window sash—a 
man gravely culling ‘“‘ news” three weeks old; and “ per 
latest advices’? about Colonel Bouquet’s forces having 
crossed the river at Pittsburg fully thirty days gone by; 
andl thrilling rumors of war from Madrid, London, Ver- 
sailles, Stockholm, and the Hague, with the mildews of 
four awful months of them; and venerable canards a hun- 
dred days from Naples, telling how “ between three and 
four hundred thousand” citizens had lately died of plague 
in that little kingdom—a man exulting over his little old 
sensation despatches and late dates, and never, strangely 
enough, never having a vision of 1869 flash through his 
complacent brain with its revelations of telegraphs and 
locomotives—I say, can’t you fancy this old muff sitting at 
his desk and getting off a bit of sarcasm, and holding it up 
and cocking his eye at it, and reading it over, and chuck- 


ling to himself, and reading it again, and calling in the | 


“devil” and inflicting it on him, and then sending it to the 
printers perfectly satisfied that it is the best and -boldest 
and the awfullest crusher that ever thundered from the 
press—can’t you? 

I will let this old buffer go. I don’t wish to be too hard 
on him, lest I meet his musty ghost prowling about his 
ancient haunts, in Hartford here, some night. Where be his 
comrades? Whither went he to take his ale? Who was 
he, anyhow? 


RUNNING A PRINTING PRESS WITH GAS. 


In San Francisco a short time ago, by invitation of the 
proprietor of the Courrier de San Francisco, a large number 
of persons assembled in the press room of that journal to 
witness the operation of a new motive power, which is to 
be used in running the press upon which that paper is 
printed. The machine is known as the Lenoir e ‘gine, and 
is a French invention. 


more bulky, and instead of one it has two—one for the in- 
troduction of gas or air, and the other for its escape. 
propelling agency, which takes the place of steam, consists 
of ninety parts of air and ten of ordinary illuminating gas ; 
this compound is introduced into each end of the cylinder, 


BRAINS vs. LABOR. 

The following beautiful passage is by the Rev. J. F. 
Corning. It will be appreciated by all ‘ brain workers :”’ 

““ While I sit at my study table with my pen in hand, the 
fingers moving with tardy pace at the beckon of brain, I 
hear right below my window, in the adjacent field, the 
monotonous ring of a laborer’s hoe upon the corn hills. 
While he hoes, he whistles hour by hour till the clock 
strikes twelve, and then with ravenous appetite repairs to 
his bountifu' yet simple meal, only to resume his task 
again and pursue it to the setting of the sun. As I stood 
at the window watching him toil, and turned again to my 
pen and paper, I asked myself how it happened that the 
man with the hoe will labor his eight or ten hours a day 
with less fatigue than the man with his pen will toil his 
three or four. Hugh Miller was a great worker with the 
shovel and pick—would have made a good hand in a 
slate quarry, in grading a railroad, or digging acanal. But 
one night, as you know, he shot himself in a fit of nervous 
fever. What was the difference between the great geologist 
and the man with the hoe whistling under my window? 
Simply this: the former was a worker of brain, and the 
latter a worker of muscle. Let this man with a hoe lay 
down his husbandry for a little while and set himself to 


| study one of the stalks of corn, or the chemistry of one of 


| which is India rubber, in a mossy or spongy state. 
The machine resembles the ordi- | 
nary steam-engine, having all its parts; but the cylinder is | 


The | 


where it is alternately ignited by an electric spark from a | 


Bunson battery, and, by the expansion of the air caused 


thereby, acts on the piston in the same manner as steam. | 


This engine is of four-horse power, and, when in full opera- 


tion, consumes twenty-five cubic feet of gas per hour, and | 


the expense for running it ten hours would be, the Alta es- 
timates, $1.50. The Courrier engine weighs only six hun- 
dred pounds, runs without noise or jar, needs no fireman or 
engineer, and obviates the danger of explosion or conflagra- 
tion. All who witnessed its operation were surprised and 
gratified, and its general introduction for driving the lighter 
classes of machines is predicted. It has been in use in 
Paris for the past five years, and is in high favor there. 
seco 

Joun G. SAXE was walking up Broadway the other day 
when he was accosted by a friend, who asked where he was 
bound. The poet replied, “To Boston, this afternoon, 
Deo volente.” ‘What route’s that?” asked the inquirer. 
“ By way of Providence, of course.” 


those hills of soil, and very likely he would soon learn 
what itis to lose one’s appetite, and hear the clock strike 
nearly all the night hours in feverish wakefulness. And 
thus we get ata great organic law of our being, to wit: that 
brain-work substracts vitality from the fountain, while 
fying streams of life. It is estimated by scientific observers 
muscle-work only makes draughts upon one of the rami- 
that a man will use up as much vital force in working his 
brains two hours as he will in working his muscles eight.”’ 


- Pe a- 

THe Moss-RusBerR INKING RoLLER.—The London Me- 
chanics’ Magazine thus speaks of an inking roller, which it 
says promises to supersede the ordinary molasses and glue 
rollers at present in use in printing-offices: “* The name is 
derived from the material of which the roller is composed, 
It is 
the patented invention of Mr. Stephen Moulton, of the firm 
of 8. Moulton & Co., of Kingston India Rubber Mills, 
Bradford-on-Avon, and is produced in the following way: 
Mr. Moulton takes the ordinary vulcanized India rubber 
and reduces it to a powder; he then places it in a mold 
and subjects it to a second vulcanizing heat in order to 
cure the rubber skin, after which the roller is ready for 
use. The result of this process is an article composed of a 
homogeneous material of the consistency of moss, which is 
hermetically sealed in a smooth skin of India rubber. The 


7 


| advantages possessed by these rollers are important to the 


printing trade; they are very durable, on account of the 
unchangeable character of the material; they are unaf- 


| fected by the temperature; are not damaged by use on 


brass rule; are permanently soft and elastic; seldom re- 
quire washing, and when washed for change of color are 
ready for use immediately. Having had one of these rollers 
in use in our printing-office for three months, we can speak 
as to the reality of these advantages. During that period 
three of the ordinary rollers would have been required, and 
as to other qualities, a fair trial has led our printer to ex- 
press himself as being every way satisfied.’”-— American Ar- 
tisan. 


A NINE year old authoress in Belfast, Me., has written 
the first chapter of a novel. Two of her characters are de- 


| scribed as “‘ twins, one five, and the other six years old.” 
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MISTAKEN ADVERTISING. 

Upon this topic a Chicago paper offers some very sensi- 
ble suggestions to the business public. The remarks were 
called forth by a letter received from a subscriber, asking 
for the address of a certain prominent firm doing business 
in that city and dealing largely in musical instruments. 
This firm were extensive advertisers, but had always 
advertised in what is very properly called the “ spasmodic 
fashion.”” This manner has become much too common 
everywhere. Many advertisers seem to regard an occa- 
sional card of more than ordinary length and attractive- 
ness more efficacious than a standing advertisement. They 
forget that the only object of advertising at all is to cause 
names to be indelibly associated with their business. Or, 
if they have this end in view, their practice is inconsistent 
with their motives. If it be of any advantage to advertise 
a month, it is certainly more advantageous to advertise 
weekly; and, reasoning syllogistically, the daily method is 
far preferable to either. A French journalist estimates that 
a daily advertisement, which is constantly before the pub- 
lic, is read in the course of a week by twelve times as many 
people as the weekly advertisement which is inserted but 
once. The latter is like the fitful lightning, whose occa- 
sional flashes attract passing attention, but as quickly pass 
away and are forgotten; while the former is the faithful 
sunlight, ever present to warm, invigorate and fructify. An 
enterprising merchant who would permit his daily news- 
paper to go to press for one year without carrying his name, 
place of business, and character of his merchandise to its 
readers, would hold himself guilty of gross and unpardon- 
able neglect of his own interests. Yet, another merchant 
who allows this to occur during the period of a month, is 
proportionately neglectful. The advertiser who favors the 
spasmodic system may make that system nearly if not 
quite as expensive, to himself and profitable to the news- 
paper as the steady, persistent “ keeping before the public”’ 
referred to; but the house that should year after year pursue 
the latter course would enjoy a steady growth that would 
sustain the wisdom of one course and the waste of the 
other. 


*=_coe-+ 
OVERWORK. 
There was William Pitt, dead at forty-nine, varrying the 
British Empire on his shoulders for a quarter of a century, 
and attempting to carry a pint of port wine daily and a 


pinch of opium in his stomach, and foundering in mid- | 


ocean, with this over-cargo. What a wreck was that when 


Brinsley Sheridan went to pieces on the breakers of intem- | 


perance and overwork! There, too, was Mirabeau, that 


prodigy of health and strength, of versatility and splendid | 
talent, killed by the overwhelming labors and excitements | 


of the tribune and the orgies of Cyprian hells. Sergeant 
S. Prentiss attempted the double task; and if ever a man 
might with impunity, he could, with leonine health and 
marvelous mental gifts. Said a distinguished Mississippi 
lawyer to me, “Prentiss would sit up all night gambling 


BE 


and drinking, and then go into court next day and make a | 


better plea in all respects than I could, or anybody else at 
the bar of our State, even though we studied our case half 
the night and slept the rest.”’ 
burned to the socket in forty-one years the lamp of life that 
had been trimmed to last fourscore. A draft upon 


together, bankruptcy and ruin are sure and swift. 
eco — 
THE semi-annual convention of the Michigan Publishers’ 
Association will be held at Adrian on the 8th of June. 


| of stealing a small ox (box) from a lady’s work bag. 
He tried it, and in the trying | 
the | 


constitution in behalf of appetite is just as much a draft 
as in behalf of work; and if both are habitually preferred | 
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ANECDOTE OF DISRAELI’S WIFE. 


A story is told of Lady Beaconfield’s devotion to her 
lord and his ambition, which, if true, is a touching commen- 
tary on the unselfishness of womanly affection. On one 
occasion, when Disraeli was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
his wife accompanied him to the Parliament Houge. It 
was “ Budget” night—the most momentous of all sessions 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for he had to unfold 
his financial plans for the ensuing year to a critical and not 
too easily satisfied House. Disraeli, as he took his place 
in the carriage, was wholly wrapt up in his subject and 
his figures: it was a crisis in his career; if he failed this 
night, he might well take Wolsey’s advice to Cromwell, 
“Fling away ambition!’’ His wife entered the carriage 
also, softly, so as not to disturb the thinker. In getting in, 
however, her finger was caught by the door, which, shutting 
upon it, jammed it terribly and held it so fast that she could 
not withdraw it. She uttered no cry, made no movement ; 
her pain and agony must have been intense. There was 


| the finger crushed between the panels; to speak or en- 


deavor to withdraw it would disturb her lord—would 
drive the figures and arguments from his head. So there 
stayed the finger, every moment more painful, until they 
reached the house; nor did Disraeli hear a word of it until 
long after the famous debate of that night had become 
history. All that evening the faithful wife sat in the 
gallery, that her husband’s quick-glancing eye might not 
miss her from it; she bore the pain like a martyr, and like 
a woman who loves.—ippincott’s Magazine. 

+2308 -— 

BEECHER’S ADVICE TO WORKINGMEN. 

A man who is working to secure a small piece of prop- 
erty substitutes a new and distinct ambition for a remote 
and vague one. Day-dreams about large estates and prince- 
ly incomes may be very amusing, but they are not half so 
profitable as the vision of a lot one hundred by two hun- 
dred feet, with a snug little dwelling-house upon it. With 
this before him, a man will rise early and retire late, 
turning his hand cheerfully to any and every kind of work. 
He will have a motive for rigorous economy which will 
make it a pleasure. He will have the vision of the last 
payment before him as a perpetual motive to moderation 
in passions, economy in expenses, abstinence from expen- 
sive companions. Thus it will come to pass that a judicious 
debt, incurred at the beginning of a journeyman’s or la- 
borer’s career, will become his good genius, watching over 
him, inciting him to all industry and to self-government. 

Every laboring man ought to own his own home. The 
first duty of every workman should be to convert his earn- 
ings into real estate. 


+2scoe+ 

Printers’ MistTakeEs.—During the Mexican war one of 
the English newspapers hurriedly announced an important 
item of news from Mexico, that General Pillow and thirty- 
seven of his men had been lost in a bottle (battle). Some 
other paper informed the public, not long ago, that a man 
in a black surtout was brought before the court, on a charge 
The 
stolen property was found in his waistcoat pocket. A rat 
(raft), says another paper, descending the river, came in 
contact with a steamboat, and so serious was the injury to 
the boat, that great exertions were necessary to save it. An 
English paper once stated that the Russian General Backi- 
nofikowsky was found dead with a long word (sword) in 
his mouth. It was perhaps the same paper that, in giving 
a description of a battle between the Poles and the Rus- 


| sians, said that the conflict was dreadful, and that the 


enemy were repulsed with great laughter (slaughter). 
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Foreign Miscellany. 

Wa. Bravsury, of Bradbury & Evans, publishers of 
London Punch, is dead. 

Tue proprietors of the Parisian journal Paris recently 
gave a concert to all their subscribers. 

AN editor of Pesth, Hungary, who lately died, was so 
generally esteemed, that forty thousand people followed his 
remains to the grave. 

Mr. Jonn Smupson, formerly a reporter on the Notting- 


ham Daily Express, and subsequently sub-editor of the Man- | 


chester Courier, committed suicide on the 11th of April last. 

BsORNARNE Byornson, the Norwegian poet and story 
teller, is one of the most learned linguists of his country. 
He translates his works into German, English, and French. 

Miss BRADDON has written a letter to say that she has 
not lost her senses, as was reported, but is busily engaged 
on a new sensation novel. 

A younG clerk in the Central Telegraph Office of France 
has discovered a very ingenious plan for the rapid self- 


printing of dispatches, and has been offered 300,000 francs | 


for his patent. 


Smyrna, Egypt. 
ability, and well printed. The other paper is in French, 
called the Reforme, and appears twice a week. 

DurtinG the year 1868, no less than 137 newspapers were 
started in England, and 32 journals in pamphlet form. On 
the last day of the year there survived, of these, only 36 
newspapers and 3 pamphlets. 

Ernst Kern, publisher of the Leipzig Gottenlaube, now 
a millionaire, was, twenty years ago, a very poor clerk in a 
bookstore. His paper yields‘him annually upward of one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

A NEw paper, the Daily Telegraph, an independent lib- 
eral morning paper, price 1d., was started at Melbourne, on 
February 8th. It is a double royal sheet, and comprises a 
considerable amount of original matter, as well as judicious 
selections of local news and extracts. 

At Melbourne they have established the Sin Ain Shan 
Kin Sze Pien Luh, which signifies in the ‘‘ Barbarian,” or 
vulgar tongue, the Australian Record of New Occurrences. It 
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Mr. TRENCu’s remarkable work, “ Realities of Irish Life,” 
has gone into a third edition in London, with a map and 
thirty illustrations. 

Mr. Hosack’s “ Mary Queen of Scots and Her Accusers,” 
announced by Messrs. Blackwood, of Edinburgh, will con- 


tain the “ Book of Articles” produced against her at West- 
| minster, which has never hitherto been printed. 


Mr. RicHarp Morris, whose editions of Chaucer, ete., 
have introduced him to the favorable notice of the literary 
world, has been appointed, and has accepted an under- 
mastership of King’s College School, London. 

A NEW journal, called the Rappel, has appeared in Paris 
under the patronage of Victor Hugo. One of his sons, 
M. Charles Hugo, takes its management, and his brother, 
Francis Victor Hugo, will be a contributor. Rochefort, 
Paul Meurice, Auguste Vacquerie, Lavertujon, and Feyr- 
net, are on the staff of the new paper. 

THERE has lately been published, in London, a volume 
on the Byways of Literature, entitled ‘‘ Hand-book of Fic- 
titious names: being a Guide to Authors, chiefly in the 
Lighter Literature of the XIXth Century, who have writ- 


| ten under Assumed Names; and to Literary Forgers, Im- 
Two new papers have been added to the local press at | 


One is an Armenian paper, written with | 


positors, Plagiarists, and Imitators.”” By Olphar Hamst, 
Esq., author of “A Notice of the Life and Works of J. M. 
Queérard.”’ 

AN action has been brought against a Paris journal, La 
Presse Libre, by another Paris paper, La Presse, for intringe- 
ment of title. The court decided that the former must 
change its name, and pay the costs, as well as 300 frs. 
damages. The Presse Libre, while questioning the justice 
of this verdict, which puts in jeopardy a publicity it has 


| obtained, it says, by an outlay of about filty-two thousand 


| S. K. Brown. 


is described as an excessively modest little journal, litho- | 


graphed on a sheet of foolscap, and published weekly at 5s. 
per quarter. 

In the Swiss canton of Ury, printers and editors are 
whipped on the bare back for publishing articles which the 
authorities do not like. In Bohemia, editors who assail the 
Government are sentenced to imprisonment. In Mechlen- 
burg, the opposition papers are not allowed to publish lead- 
ing articles. 

Srx newspapers are now published in the Sandwich 
Islands, three of which are in the English and three in the 
native language. 
as follows: Hawaiian Gazette, 500; Commercial Advertiser, 
1,200. The other one is entitled the Friend, issued monthly, 
and circulated among seamen. The three native papers 
each claim a circulation of 3,000. 

THE thirtieth quarterly delegate meeting of the Edin- 
burgh Typographical Society was held in their room on 
the 7th of April, the President in the chair. After the 
reading and adoption of the minutes of the meetings held 


during the quarter, the Society proceeded to the discussion | 


of the other items of business, after which the meeting ad- 
journed. Theclerk’s statement showed a total membership 
of 663, being an increase of 16 during the quarter. 


The circulation of the English papers is | 


francs, announces that it will not appeal, and that it will 
hereafter appear under the title of La Léforme. 

Ir was generally believed, some thirty-two years ago, 
that three small volumes, by ‘ Quiz,” and illustrated by 
‘*Phiz,” were the joint production of Charles Dickens and 
They were, respectively, sketches of young 
couples, of young ladies, and of young gentlemen. They 
were clever, and became popular, being, at any rate, very 
much in the manner of “ Boz.” Reproduced in one vyol- 
ume, they are now obtaining a second success in London. 

At the annual dinner of the Royal Literary Fund, in 
London, on the 6th of May, Lord Stanley was in the chair. 
Twelve out of the fifty-two stewards were directly news- 
paper men or popular authors. Mr. Reverdy Johnson 
and the Belgian Ambassador were stewards. The dinner 
ticket costs a guinea, but each steward is expected to pay 
ten guineas for the honor of having his name advertised in 
very good company. After dinner a subscription list goes 
round, and fiom a thousand to fifteen hundred pounds are 
often collected in this manner. 

THE disputes between the journeymen and masters in the 
forty-eight printing-offices of Brussels were compromised 
last February by a revision of the scale carried out mutu- 
ally. One great argument used in favor of the movement 
was, that it would hinder the French publishers from 
sending their books to Belgium to be printed at prices 
lower than those paid in France. The conqucred “ patrons” 
have had a funny revenge. They have founded a “ Broth- 
erly Typographical Society” (la Fraternelle typographique) 
| for their journeymen, intended to give aid to its members 

in case of sickness or want of work, to provide funeral 
| expenses, and assist orphans and widows. But all this is 
| alloyed by the regulation that ‘no member of a trade union, 
| of any denomination, shall be admitted to the benefits of 
said society.” —Printers’ Register. 
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PRINTERS’ 


Riliscellancous tems. 

MovING a printing-office is a type of trouble. 

LIFE is short, and books are often long, and always mul- 
titudinous. Some books are merely to be tasted of, others 
to be wholly rejected, while only a moderate number are to 
be thoroughly read and carefully digested. 

DupLEY RANDALL, who makes ‘“‘ Hash” for the Aurora 
Beacon and spices it well, is guilty of the following: As 
Colfax had Nellie Wade, why don’t he have her uncle 
weighed, also? Because he’s Ben Wade. 

A Rocky Mountain editor, alluding to the demand for 
female suffrage, female doctors, and female clergymen, re- 
marks that another want presents itself—that of female 
women, 

JosH BiLuines defines a “ thurrer bred biziness man”’ as 
‘“wun that knows enuff about steelin’ so’t there kant enny 
body steel from him, and enuff about law so that he kin do 
his steelin’ legally.”’ 

AN editor thus distinguishes between different sorts of 
patriotism: ‘Some esteem it sweet to die for one’s coun- 
try; others regard it sweeter to live for one’s country; but 
most of our patriots hold it sweeter to live upon one’s coun- 
try. 

TYPE-SETTERS should be careful to dip their fingers into 
the right boxes. Out west an editor has been sued for 
libel, in having published that a certain Mr. Harrison was a 
well-known housebreaker. The defence of the editor is 
that he wrote horsebreaker, which the plaintiff is by occu- 
pation, 

In a printing-office at Gosport, Ind., is a blind composi- 
tor. His average day’s work is 5,000 ems, and on several 
occasions he has set from 7,000 to 9,000. His letter is dis- 
tributed for him, and his copy is read by his partner, his 
memory being so perfect that he can retain from four to six 
lines. 

The following is a specimen of printer’s technical terms 
—it don’t mean, however, as much as it would seem to the 
uninitiated : 





“William, put General Washington on the galley, and | 


then finish the murder of the young girl you commenced 
yesterday. Set up the ruins of Herculaneum, and dis- 
tribute the smallpox; you need not finish that runaway 
match, but have the high water in the paper this week. 
Put a new head to General Grant, and lock up Jeff. Davis; 
slide that old dead matter into hell, and let that pie alone 
until after dinner. You can put the Ladies’ Fair to press, 
and then go to the devil and put him to work on Deacon 
Fogy’s article on ‘ Eterna] Punishment.’ ” 

Tue editor of the Erie Gazette, no doubt tired of the old 
system of apprenticeship, thus advertises for a boy : 

“Wanted, at this office, a boy to take the sheets from the 
press every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon. 
as to salary, and the said boy to consider that the office ex- 
ists for his special convenience. 
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CoLLecTors of postage stamps are called “ Philatelists.’ 

AN editor was attacked by a man for some personal 
grievance. The editor says: “ To avoid injuring him, and 
prevent his injuring us, we got out of the way.” 

““ WHERE shall I put this puper so as to be sure of seeing 
it to-morrow ?” inquired Mary Jane of her brother Charles. 
““On the looking-glass,’’ was her brother's reply. 

A GrorGla editor, to make delinquents “pay up,” offers 
to distribute by lot among those who settle, a gold watch 
and other prizes. 

A BoneMIAN wrote an article entitled ‘‘ How Miss Hos- 
mer got her Start ;’’ and a careless printer set it up, “‘ How 
Miss Hosmer got her Shirt.” 

Mr. CHARLES G. LELAND has sailed for Europe. He has 
retired, we believe, for a while from the labors of journal- 
ism, and purposes remaining abroad one or two years at 
least. The progenitor of Hans Breitmann is sure of a cor- 
dial reception in England; and, while we shall regret the 
absence of a gentleman who has reflected so much credit 
upon the literary profession, it will be pleasant to know 
that American humor and American scholarship will both 
be honored abroad in his person. 

A NEw material for the manufacture of paper has been 
discovered. It is known as the okra plant, and it is said 
that it can be manufactured into paper at a much less cost 
than the articles heretofore used. The Chickasabogue 
Paper Mills, located near Mobile, Ala., have experimented 
with this plant, and found that it answers very well for 
this purpose, and say they will buy all that is sent to them. 
Here then is a chance for our Southern farmers to make 
money. 

A NUMBER of versifiers live well in New York by sup- 
plying graveyard poetry to people who have been bereaved 
of their relatives and friends. They carefully peruse the 
newspaper obituary column every day, and select from it 
the places of death where they imagine a few dollars can be 
made by writing rhymes to soothe the feelings or flatter the 
vanity of tender-hearted survivors. The price of one of 
these sympathetic effusions is often as low as twenty-five 
cents, and seldom higher than $10. 


Tue sudden death of Mr. Seymour, of the New York 
Times, reminds us that working journalists seldom perish 
from long illness. They generally pass away without hay- 
ing had time to sacrifice upon a bed of tedious illness. 
They wear to the last, dying while in the harness, without 
being aware of it. Probably no slave-pen was ever more to 
be feared than the pen of the journalist who has the capac- 
ity for hard and rapid work, and the courage to do that 
work without cessation. Yet people deny him the honor 


| of being a workingman. 


No limit | 


If he ain’t well, or wants | 


to go fishing, or play marbles, or see his girl, or visit his | 
| give up; some thought her case was treated wrong, that 


cousin, the paper will wait his sovereign pleasure. Any- 


body who presumes to criticise his efforts is to be immedi- | 


ately arrested for contempt. All the boys he knows are to 
have free run of the office. The editor’s time to be exclu- 
sively at the aforesaid boy’s disposal. Salary to be drawn 
several years in advance. A boy possessing these qualifi- 
cations will please report where he can be found, and at 
what time a deputation of printers may call upon him, and 
respectfully present references of good character on the 
part of the office and its employers. 
age stamps and monogram gilt-edged paper.” 


Please write for post- | 


Tue tyrant fashion makes us slaves, the tyrant fashion 
digs our graves. Last month I had a sweet young friend, 
a martyr die to the “Grecian bend!’ her doctor said, ‘‘ her 
spinal marrow had really grown as fat as tallow ;” he plas- 
tered, blistered, did leach and cup, but yet the ghost she did 


she took medicine too strong ; that simply homeeopathic pills 
would have saved her life (and doctor’s bills); but others 
thought the true cause found, as the decision seemed pro- 
found ; beneath the sod she sleeps to-day ; all her fine clothes 
are laid away. Alas! had she been spared a while, they 
would have soon gone out of style; rending her heart with 
pain and grief, which seldom ever finds relief; the spirits 
say, her friends to cheer, “ that she is hovering ever near ;” 
these words with joy, their hearts did fill, she is a Grecian 
bender still. 
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Printers’ Circular. 
THE EIGHT-HOUR SYSTEM. 

The act passed at the late session of Congress, setting 
forth that eight hours toil shall constitute a legal day’s 
labor for persons employed in Government workshops and 
as Government laborers, has proved of little or no practical 
use. The leading advocates of the law contend that its 
true intent and meaning was to give to such employés 
substantially the same remuneration for eight hours work 
per day as they have heretofore received under the ten-hour 
system, but the Attorney-General of the present Adminis- 
tration has indorsed the opinion of his predecessor, that in- 
asmuch as a law enacted several years ago, declaring that 
the wages paid by the Government shall accord with those 
given by private establishments for similar service, remains 
unrepealed, disbursing officers have no right to pay an 
eight-hour Government employé the prevailing ten-hour 


wages. If the Attorney-General was very anxious to give 
the eight-hour experiment a fair trial, he might, without 
any serious strain upon his conscience, decide otherwise. 
It would require no stretch of the imagination to suppose 
that Congress had intended to confer a substantial benefit ; 
that it disdained to keep the word of promise to the ear and 
break it to the hope; and that, when it shortened the legal 
duration of labor, it intended to make eight hours of work 
for the Government the full equivalent, in a financial sense, 
of ten hours work in private establishments. But it must 
be confessed that, either through accident or design, this 
fact was not clearly and unequivocally set forth in the new 
law, and the Attorney-General has at least a plausible, 
if not a perfectly valid, reason for his opinion. Those who 
feel aggrieved by his interpretation are not conclusively 
bound by it. It is subject to correction by the Supreme 
Court; or, if Congress is really in earnest, and honestly 
means to give ten hours pay for eight hours work, the 
present enactment may be amended at the next meeting. 
The shortest remedy will probably be found in such an 
amendment, which will doubtless be proposed, but we shall 
not be at all surprised if some of the nominal supporters of 
the existing enactment, who assented to its passage in the 
belief that it would in no way effect wages, will stoutly 
oppose any declaration of the apparent intentions of Con- 
gress which will be sufficiently explicit to defy the adverse 
judgment of scrutinizing Attorney-Generals. Nevertheless, 
we hope the question will be pressed to a favorable issue, 
on its merits, and that the nation will give a fair trial, at 
the national expense, of the proposed new system. We ad- 
vocate this policy, not from any special regard for the in- 
terests of those who are now, or may hereafter become, 
Government employés, and from no desire to make the 
Government service as pre-eminently attractive to skilled 
or unskilled laborers as it is to office-seekers, but because 
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we wish to see the eight-hour theory tried on a scale suffi- 
ciently extensive to test it thoroughly, and because the 
workmen of the nation have a right to incidental govern- 
mental aid in the solution of a problem which so deeply 
affects their welfare. 

The interests of printers are affected in comparatively 
only a slight degree by this agitation. The policy of the 
Government would affect, immediately and directly, only 
those who are employed in the Government Printing Office, 
and its ultimate effects on the craft, for good or evil, would 
scarcely be material upon that large class who work by the 
piece, and whose remuneration depends upon the amount 
and quality of the labor they perform, instead of the num- 
ber of hours*they devote to toil. A large proportion of the 
skilled laborers connected with many industrial pursuits 
are in a similar position; and to all whose services are 
measured not by time but by productiveness it will make 
but comparatively little difference, so far as pecuniary con- 
siderations are concerned, whether an eight-hour or a ten- 
hour rule prevails. Time is, at best, but a poor guide for 
the regulation of wages; wherever it is possible to estab- 
lish the superior standard it should be adopted ; and one of 
the results of the eight-hour agitation is to make piece- 
work instead of time-work more of a desideratum to em- 
ployers as well as employés. 

Aside from all these considerations, however, the ques- 
tions loom up—whether the productive power of the world 
would be seriously diminished if the eight-hour rule univer- 
sally prevailed? and whether the general amelioration of 
the condition of the laboring classes cannot be prudently 
and safely as well as justly promoted by two hours per 
diem of additional leisure for mental improvement, relaxa- 
tion, family and social duties? We have not the space to 
argue these topics at length, nor to dwell upon the nice dis- 
tinctions which should be drawn in an elaborate discussion. 
In many avocations, an increase of the daily hours of toil 
does not insure increased production. Ten hours per day, 
as a rule, will, in a month, or a year, secure a larger gross 
product, than twelve, fourteen, or sixteen hours per day, of 
toil. Man must rest and enjoy, as well as labor and suffer ; 
and a few hours of the industry of a fresh and vigorous 
workman is often more productive than ten hours jaded, 
wornout labor. It has often been remarked that slaves work- 
ing fifteen hours did not accomplish as much as freemen 
working five hours, and this difference arises from the dispirit- 
ing and depressing influence of overwork as well as from 
the condition of slavery. Indeed, in several of the Southern 
States, laws were passed years ago, forbidding slaveowners 
from working their slaves more than fifteen hours per day, 
for the alleged reason that the practice (which was some- 
times resorted to in busy seasons) caused great mortality. 
The principle that the gross yield of labor in a year, or a 
series of years, cannot be judged strictly by the number of 
hours devoted to work, being conceded, it has never yet been 
fully determined what number of hours of daily toil would 
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be most prolific of results; and it is by no means impossible 
that an eight-hour system would, in the long run, secure as 
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THE THREATENED TROUBLE IN WASHINGTON. 

Considerable excitement has been produced in Columbia 
Union, No. 101, of Washington, D. C., by the action of 
Superintendent Clapp, in putting a colored compositor to 
work in the Government Printing Office, and in sending a 
communication to the Union there, in which, it is said, he 
notifies it of his intention to disregard its rules in relation 
to the number of apprentices to be employed in the Gov- 
ernment Office. To one acquainted with the rules and 
practices of Printers’ Unions, neither of these subjects 
would seem to be of national importance in typographic 
circles; and the intense anxiety of the outside world seems 
to arise from the fact of there being a negro in the case. 
This at once makes it everybody’s business. When ques- 
tions of the greatest moment in theology, physics, or law 
are started, the great popular mass holds itself aloof, either 
through indifference or through fear of exposing its ignor- 
ance ; and the theologians, physicians, and lawyers have the 
wrangle mostly to themselves. But let the “ nigger” ques- 
tion once be started, and the “‘ universal Yankee nation” is 
convulsed from Maine to California, because on that subject 
we are all at home; and the American who is not prepared 
to discuss it at a moment’s notice, must be either dumb or 
deaf, or both. Hence the midnight sensation despatches, 
the heated partisan editorials, and the “ nine days’ wonder” 
of this latest phase of the negro question. The National 
Typographical Union, and the Subordinate Unions through- 
out the country, have heretofore uniformly refused to allow 
themselves to be dragged into political squabbles, and we 
have no doubt this course will be rigidly adhered to. 

The facts in the case of Douglass seem to be simply 
these: He came to Washington from Denver, ‘Colorado, 
and was at once placed at work in the Government Print- 
ing Office by Superintendent Clapp. In Washington, as 
in all other cities, where there are well-organized Unions, a 


| stranger must either bring a card from some other Union, 


or signify his willingness to become a member of the 
Union where he proposes to work. Not having a card, 
Douglass applied for admission to membership, and the 
Secretary of the Union granted him a permit-card to work 
until his application could be decided in the usual way. 
At the regular meeting on the 15th of May, Douglass’ 
name, with a number of others, was referred to the usual 
committee for investigation, who will doubtless report at the 
regular meeting in June. 

A law of the National Union forbids a Subordinate Union 
from electing to membership an applicant who comes from 
a city where there is a Union, without the consent of such 
Union. We quote the law: 


Section 1. That no Union shall admit as a member any person who 
comes from a place where a Union existed at the time of his leaving, 
unless he can produce a duly attested certificate from said Union ; and 


| any person admitted by such certificate shall be exempt from the usual 


rm- great an aggregate product as a ten-hour system. Those 

ly who have most deeply investigated the industrial relations 

of the world are convinced that if society was so organized 
ely that no unnecessary burdens were imposed, and the human 
the hive contained no drones, a few hours work per day, of 
nly each man, would suffice to provide for all necessities and 
ce, all desirable enjoyments. While it is impossible to realize 
ald such a Utopian dream, there can be no great harm in test- 
the ing the slight approximation toward it involved in a fair 
ant experiment of the eight-hour system. Innumerable laws 

im have been passed in this and other countries to secure men 
the who acquired wealth or power by questionable means in 
lits the enjoyment of their ill-gotten gains ; and it would be but 
are a slight thing for a great Republic to act generously and in 
ake good faith with workingmen on the eight-hour question. 
on- As we are about going to press, the following proclama- 
en- tion from the President is flashed over the wires. It will 

for be seen that he solves the conflict of laws, despite the 
fab- opinion of his Attorney-General, and his emphatic decision 
e of in favor of the workingmen, will gladden the hearts of the 
2ce- sons of toil throughout the land : 
em- By the President of the United States of America. 

A PROCLAMATION. . 
Wuereas, The act of Congress, approved June 25, 1868, constituted 
1es- on and after that date eight hours a day's work for all laborers, work- 
men, and mechanics employed by or on behalf of the Government of 
rid the United States, and repealed all acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
ver- therewith. 
Now, therefore, I, U. 8. Grant, President of the United States, do | 
1 of hereby direct that from and after this date no reduction shall be made 
ly in the wages paid by the Government by the day to such laborers, 
ntly workmen, and mechanics on account of such reduction of the hours of 
er labor. 

I In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and cansed the seal 
ixa- of the United States to be affixed. Done at the city of Washington, 
if this nineteenth day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
pw eight hundred and sixty-nine, and of the Independence of the United 
dis- States the ninety-third. U. 8. Grant. 

# By the President: 

ion. HAMILTON Fisu, Secretary of State. 
toil + wee - 

lay, HANDSOME TESTIMONIALS. 

Oss . : . ‘ r Me 
¥ After his return from Europe, Mr. George W. Childs, as 
4 ) . . . . . *s . ‘ . 

: ‘ a mark of his appreciation of the faithful manner in which 
ond they had discharged their respective duties, presented Mr. 

ous revye . * . 

, ; William L. Drane, Superintendent of the Ledger press-room, | 
ce reyye Te 1 . . | 
s. and Mr. William A. Shields, Superintendent of the compos- 

OorkK- : : . : 

: ing-room, each with a beautiful gold watch and chain, 
— valued at $250. The name of the recipient was engraved | 
irit- 2 8 . . . saat ¢ tare 
me on the inside, with the following inscription: ‘‘ With the 
To — " , — +. Of 2 9? 

s 7 appreciation of George W. Childs, April 26, 1869.” Mr. 

e ‘2.2 . . > . . 
_ Childs has thus given another evidence of his good will 
“ aa toward those in his employ, and has shown that, although 
aay, long absent in a foreign land, he had not forgotten those 
yme- . . . 

- who had faithfully performed the arduous duties intrusted 
lity. 

: to them. 
or a —— 
or of Tue journeymen printers of Wilmington, Del., have 
been |} organized a Typographical Union, and will shortly apply 
ould 


for a charter. 











initiation fee: provided, however, That an applicant for membership, 
withont a certificate, may be admitted by obtaining the permission of 
the Union in the place which he has left. 


If this consent should be withheld by Denver Union, 
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from whence Douglass came, or if the charges of “ ratting”’ | 


which have been so freely made against him should be 


sustained, it will not be difficult to divine what will be the | 


nature of the committee’s report, nor, when that report has 
been adopted by Columbia Union, what will be the duty of 
every Union printer in the country. They will not be in- 
timidated into swallowing an unfair printer merely because 
he is a negro, but will mete out to him the same punish- 
ment they would to a white “man and brother” under 
similar circumstances. 

If, however, the Investigating Committee of Columbia 
Union shall find Douglass to be an honorable and compe- 
tent printer, then that Union will have to meet the issue 
squarely, whether it will make color a test of membership. 
This is a question for each Subordinate Union to decide for 
itself, they being the sole judges of what shall constitute 
the qualifications for membership. When once admitted, 
no other Union can refuse to receive the bearer of a legally 
issued card stamped with the broad seal of the National 
Union. 

From the refusal of Columbia Union to transact busi- 
ness while under the influence of outside clamor and inter- 
nal disorder; from the prudence which has heretofore 
characterized its deliberations ; and from the high character 
for intelligence and ability of many of its members, aided 
as they will be by many of the wise heads of the old 
Columbia Society, we have no doubt that this “ 
tion’’ will be settled in accordance with justice and right ; 
and that when the decision is made, the printers of Wash- 
ington—remembering their glorious antecedents, their pres- 
ent proud position in the craft, and not forgetting the evils 


vexed ques- 


to result from one broken link in our fraternal chain—will | 


be found a unit in its support. 


moO? — = —_—— 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF ROLLER COMPOSITION. 

It will be seen by a reference to our advertising pages, 
that Messrs. Godfrey & Co., of this city, have made a re- 
duction in the price of their roller composition of ten cents 
per pound, the selling price now being thirty cents per 
pound. This reduction in price will, we have no doubt, 
result in a large increase in the trade of the above firm. 

- -2coe-+ 

DELEGATES TO NATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 

The delegates to the National Typographical Union are 
notified by the Committee of Arrangements of Albany 
Union, that Stanwix Hall has been selected as the stopping- 
place of the delegates while in Albany. 

sce 

Messrs. Farmer, LirrLe & Co., New York, have made 
another decided hit. the 
Primer and Pica sizes of their Rimmed Roman 
These smaller sizes, in our opinion, are much handsomer 


They have just issued Long 


Series. 


than the large ones, and will no doubt be in great demand. 
Messrs. Farmer, Little & Co. are prepared to fill orders for 
book and job type to any extent. 
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WOMEN'S TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIONS 
It is generally conceded that at the session of the National 
Typographical Union, which, in a few days, will convene 
in Albany, the subject of the admission or rejection of 
women into typographical unions will again be brought for- 
ward for consideration. 

At the Memphis session, the question of female labor in 
printing offices came up. By a vote of 27 to 19, it was re- 
solved to leave the matter entirely in the hands of local 
Unions. The resolution, which was adopted, reads as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the National Union declines to interfere with this 
question, as it is entirely of a local character, and may be settled by 
each subordinate Union. 

Now, as the Subordinate Unions have declined to meet 
this matter as the necessities of the case require, we would 
respectfully suggest that the National Union extend a cor- 
dial invitation to the female printers throughout the United 
States to apply to the National Typographical Union for 
charters, and to form Unions for women similar to those of 
the men. 

It would be folly, at this day, to ignore the influence, in 
our large cities, which women have upon our trade; hence 
the necessity of our National Union passing such laws 
as will insure the women, who may be engaged in the art 
of printing, the co-operation and assistance, not only of our 
National Body, but of every Subordinate Union through- 
out the country. 

By the formation of separate Unions for women, under 
the charter of the National Union, many difficulties which 
otherwise would arise could be avoided. They could 
make their own laws, elect their own officers, and be free 
from many inconveniences and ,embarrassments which 
always make a modest woman appear to disadvantage in 
meetings where the male sex largely predominates. We 
are decidedly opposed to having women join our Unions; 
not from any feeling of hostility (for we have long been of 
the opinion that it was necessary for the interests of all 
concerned, that such Unions should be formed), but because 
we know from experience that it would be neither advan- 
tageous nor pleasant for females to join Unions where they 
would be so largely in the minority. 

A word in defence of the formation of women into Unions. 
The fact that, in New York and many eastern cities, a large 
number of females are employed as compositors, is incon- 
testible; and that the number is increasing is another fact 
that cannot be controverted. 

Why then refuse to acknowledge this element in our 
trade? Ifawoman can perform the same duties in a print- 
ing office as a man, she is entitled to the same amount of pay 
How receive the 
amount? Simply by doing as the men’do. Form Unions 
and demand it! This is what we recommend as a remedy 


and should receive it. can she same 


for the grievances now complained of. 
We have too much respect for the intelligence of those 


| connected with our craft, to suppose that any serious oppo 
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sition will be offered by the men to the formation of 
women’s Unions. The percentage of females who will 
permanently devote their lives to the printing business will, 
in our Opinion, be very small. Their natural sphere is not 
one of permanent daily labor in the outside world, and no 
competent workman need fear that he will be driven from 
his trade, or have his earnings reduced by women. In this 
great and growing country of ours, there is room enough 
for all who desire to labor earnestly and faithfully. 
have chartered Women’s Typographical Unions. 

It may be urged that the clause of the National Union 
constitution, which declares that two Unions shall not be 
formed in one city, will stand in the way of the formation 
of women’s Unions, under the charter of the National 
Union. Fortunately this law can be altered at the coming 
session, as the whole constitution comes up for revision, 
or amendment. 


Let us 


We trust that this subject will receive the attention it 
deserves, and that women devoting themselves to our noble 
art will receive from the National Body the same encour- 
agement and support as the men. 


see 


STRIKE OF THE STEREO‘YPE FINISHERS. 
During the past month a strike was inaugurated by the 
stereotype finishers of this city. The men demanded an 
advance of fifty cents per day, coupling this demand with 
more stringent rules in relation to apprentices, helpers, &e. 
The employers refused to make any concession whatever, 


and the men, after remaining on a strike between two and | 


three weeks, rescinded the resolution ordering a strike. 

We look upon this strike as being a very ill-advised one, 
and one which will very likely prove detrimental to the 
interests of the stereotype finishers in this city. 

The wages which the finishers were receiving prior to the 
strike was twenty-one dollars per week. This was the 
“scale,” but a number of them were receiving an advance 
upon this price of from one to three dollars. The price 
demanded by the advanced scale would have carried the 
wages of all the workmen up to twenty-four dollars, and 
would, without a doubt, have caused a raise of an extra 
two or three dollars per week for superior and extra fast 
workmen. 

We have always urged that no body of men should strike 
until all other modes of adjustment and redress have been 
tried, and not even then without a reasonable prospect of 
success. To rush blindly into a strike and be defeated is 
little less than a crime. In military matters, if an officer 
makes a mistake and is defeated, a court-martial is sure to 
follow; if he is successful his blunder will probably be 
overlooked. There is asimilarity between this and the acts 
of a Trade Union. If a strike is successful, it is generally 
conceded that the men have had some just cause for com- 
plaint; if it is otherwise the defeat is the more disastrous, 
when it appears that proper precautions were not taken to 
avoid a strike. 
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A strike which is unsuccessful, no matter by what trade 
inaugurated, is as detrimental to the interests of all Trade 
Unions, as the defeat of a brigade or corps of an army 
would prove to the cause for which that army was fighting. 
It exercises a dispiriting influence upon earnest, thinking 
members of Trade Unions, and correspondingly elates their 
enemies. 

We, therefore, deeply regret that the finishers did not 
more earnestly endeavor to adjust the differences between 
themselves and their employers before resorting to extreme 
measures; by so doing they would have spared themselves 
their present humiliation. 


— + s2ce- 


THE FIRST STEAM TRAIN IN AMERICA. 

We have been presented by Messrs. A. C. Bryson & Co., 
Railroad and Commercial Printers, 607 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, with a fine photograph, 14x20 inches in size, 
representing the “ first steam train in America.” It was an 
excursion train from Albany to Schenectady, in 1831, on the 
Mohawk and Hudson Railroad. 

The names of the excursionists, as far as known, were as 
follows: Louis Benedict, James Alexander, President of 
the Commercial Bank; Mr. Dudley, Dudley Observatory ; 
Jacob Hayes, High Constable; Jacob Meggs, Sheriff; Billy 
Winns, Penny Postman; Thurlow Weed, Ex-Governor 
Yates, and the engineer, John Hampson, an Englishman. 
There were seven other persons whose names cannot now 
be ascertained. 

The engine was imported from England in 1831, and was 
named the “ John Bull.”” Her cylinder was five and a half 
inches in diameter, and stroke sixteen inches; wheels four 
and a half feet in diameter. The boiler had thirty copper 


tubes five feet long and four inches in diameter. Connect- 
ing rods worked on double cranks on front axle. Weight 


of engine, four tons. 

The train consisted of an engine, tender, and two cars or 
coaches. The engine and tender are queer-looking arrange- 
ments compared with those of the presentday. The “ cars’’ 
appear to be about the size of the Continental or Girard 
House coaches, and might be very readily mistaken for 
them. 

The picture is suggestive of the rapid and miraculous 
growth of our country; and the improvements which have 
been made in all branches of industry, appear like the 
works of a necromancer, so rapid have been the transitions. 

In 1831, the then wonderful feat of running from Albany 
to Schenectady, a distance of seventeen miles, in cars pro- 
pelled by steam, was accomplished—a trip of a few minutes 
in the present day. In 1869, the Atlantic and Pacific are 
united with bands of steel, and the “iron horse’’ rushes 
on his tireless course across vast plains and through moun- 
tain gorges, where, but a few short years since, the foot of 
a white man had never trod. This is truly the “age of 
steam !”’ 
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ZACHARIAS & DOWELL’S PATENT MAILING MACHINE. 

The attention of publishers of newspapers is invited to | 
this new mailing machine. 

We have one of them in use in our office, and can confi- 
dently recommend it as a good machine, easy to operate, 
simple in its construction, and not liable to get out of 
order. 
labor to publishers of newspapers, as the names can be 
attached to the wrappers in a very short time as compared 
with the old and laborious method of directing each wrap- 
per by hand. This we have learned by experience in the 
direction of four thousand copies of the CrrcuLAR each 
month. 

We have accepted the agency for this machine, and the 
price at which it is sold, $70 for the hand machine and $80 
for the foot machine, should place one of them in the pos- 
session of every newspaper proprietor in the country. 
Publishers who have tried this plan of mailing their edi- 
tions would not return to the old method under any con- 
sideration. 

Parties in need of such machines are invited to call at 
our office and examine the one in use. 


an 
STRIKE IN MONTREAL, CANADA. 

There is at present a strike among the printers of Mon- 

treal, Canada. The Unionof that city asked for an advance 

on their present low prices, to which the employers almost 


unanimously refused to accede, whereupon a strike was 


ordered by the Union, which was promptly complied with 
by the men. At present advices no settlement has been 
arrived at. 

<.re- 

We have received from the ‘ Leisenring Steam Printing 
House,” of this city, one of the most beautiful specimens 
of typography and press-work that we have seen for some 
time. The job is a large-sized counting-house calendar, on 
tinted card-board, worked in carmine, gold, green, purple, 
silver and black. We are pleased to note the fact that our 


first-class establishments are endeavoring to rival each | 


other, not by cutting down their prices, but by the excel- 
lence of their work. 


sce 


THE printers in the Government Office at Washington | 


have a codperative association for the purpose of purchas- 
ing, at wholesale prices, groceries and other necessaries of 
life in large quantities, thus saving to the members of the 
association a large amount of money during the year. 
Combinations of this kind could be formed in every print- 
ing office and workshop in the country. Those who entered 
into such an arrangement would enjoy all the privileges of 
a codperative store without the expense or risks of running 
one. Try it, workingmen! Select some shrewd, clear- 
headed fellow-workman, in whom you have confidence, to 
make the purchases; pay him for his time, and it will prove 
beneficial to all who participate. 


It will be found to be a great saver of time and | 


LIST OF DELEGATES. 

We publish below a list of delegates to the National 
Typographical Union as far as heard from. We regret that 
the Secretaries of local Unions did not forward a list of 
their delegates as soon as elected. The following is the 
list received : 


PHILADELPHIA Union, No. 2.—James Beatty, John Dunn, and Wm 
A. Shields. 

New York Union, No. 6.—Theodore 8. Conklin, Wm. H. Bodwell, 
Gecrge Shearman. 

PirrspuRG Union, No. 7.—Thos. G. Sample and Geo. W. Greene. 

Mempuis Union, No. 11.—John Gill and Bears M. Crowell. 

BaLTimorE Unton, No. 12.—Michael H. Doyle, James W. Rogers, 
and Wm. J. T. Cooney. 

LEAVENWORTH Union, No. 45.—John C. Ketcheson. 

CLEVELAND Union, No. 53.—George T. Griffith. 

TRENTON Unton, No. 71.—Matthew 8S. Austin, Benjamin C. Laning, 
and H.8. Swing. 

Kansas Crry, No’ 80.—Isaac C. Moore. 

Cotumstia Union, No. 101.—John T. Halleck, D. W. Flynn, and E 
MacMurray. 

eee. 


Fact AnD Fiction.—The first number of a new first- 
class journal of light literature, bearing the above title, 
will be published in Philadelphia a few months hence— 
probably about the middle of August. The preliminary 
arrangements are perfected, and our knowledge of the 
parties engaged in this important enterprise, warrants the 


prediction that Fuct and Fiction will possess irresistible 
claims to popular favor. Its columns will abound with 
interesting matter—serial stories, tales, sketches, wit and 
humor, wood engravings, etc.,—and no expense will be 
spared to make it present a beautiful typographical appear- 
ance. We bespeak for it a cordial reception from the 
newspaper worid and the great army of American readers. 
eco 


In the course of an extensive correspondence with our 
brethren of the press, our attention is now and then 


arrested by a letter-head of unusual neatness. Among 
those which have impressed us most favorably are some 
from the Sentinel office, Hazleton, Pa., which are executed 
with a degree of taste and elegance not always found in 
country offices. Judging from what we have seen, the 
people of the Hazleton region certainly do not need to go 
from home for fine printing. 
ce 

WE were shown, a few days since, by Mr. John Brooks, 
foreman of C. Potter, Jr., & Co.’s machine works, a Patent 
Adjustable Side-Guide for cylinder and Adams presses. 
| The guide is the invention of Mr. John H. Cranston, of 

Norwich, Conn., who claims fer it great superiority over 

the old style of side-guides. We believe it will prove 
They are sold at the 
The guides can be seen at the 


beneficial to attach them to presses. 
low price of three dollars. 
CrrcuLaR office. 
~2coe- 
OBITUARY. 

Henry McCloskey, lately editor of the New York Sunday Mercury, 
and a well-known journalist, died recently in the Flatbush (L., 1.) in- 
sane asylum. 

Mr. A. P. Rollins, of the firm of Rockwell & Rollins, job printers, 
Boston, Mass., committed suicide on the 18th ult., by cutting his 

| throat. 
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Correspondence, 


WOMEN’S TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION—OUR RELATION TO 
STRIKES. 
New YorRK, May 3, 1869. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sir:—I judge from the “ems” and “ens” in your name that you 
must indeed be a born printer; I never can recall your name without 
reference to my Latin education, which consists of the words mazi- 
mum and minimum, and even then “reprint copy” is necessary to 
prevent an “out.” To avoid an uncalled-for review of Latin I shall 
hereafter address myself to the Crrcuar, and through it to those in 
whose interest it is published. 

I again desire to call the attention of such to Women’s Typographical 
Unions, and our relation to strikes. Hereafter I intend to refer more 
to our organization and those noble men who have taken such an 
active and self-sacrificing interest in our behalf as compositors, and 
the gratitude we owe Typographical Union, No. 6, which shall here- 
after receive due attention. But, for the present, our relation to 
“strikes.”’ The 6th of October, 1868, six female compositors formed 
themselves into a Union—all officers, unanimously elected. Before we 
received the obligation of office (two weeks after) we had increased 
our number to eleven, and we now number nearly forty. The first 
regular meeting was held at No. 68 East Broadway, and the first 
communication received was from Galveston, Texas, addressed to 
Miss Anthony, requesting her to “keep the nature of the letter a 
secret;"’ but she is not man enough yet to keep a secret, and, 


moreover, the nature of the communication would not allow it, so the | 


letter of Mr. Flake, of the Bulletin, was read. It requested, if I 
remember correctly, ** six female compositors and a forewoman to come 
to Galveston to work on the Bulletin.” I do not know that there was 
then a “‘strike” in progress in Galveston, or one anticipated; but I 
know that the price the printers of that city were then receiving, and 


that offered to us, was calculated to injure the printers and Union of | 


that city, and we peremptorily declined. So to Galveston Union we 
send greeting. 

Scarcely had that offer been refused, when we received an applica- 
tion from New Albany, Ind., for female compositors, forewoman, etc. 
The communication (from the Commercial, of that city) sought inform- 
ation as to our prices, Union, ete. A long and explicit letter was 
written to the publisher of that paper, in which it was stated that 
Women’s Typographical Union was not antagonistic to men’s Unions, 
but working with them in heart and hand for the interest of the trade. 
Our best wishes to the New Albany Union, and the hope that they are 
not losers by that letter. 

Then came a letter from Troy, for twelve female compositors and a 
forewoman; the price per thousand ems would depend upon their 
work (of course to be decided by the employers), and the perma- 
nency of the situations depending ‘‘ upon the conduct of the women” 

that also, I suppose, to be decided by the employers. The Press was 
informed of our scale, and that we thought its letter unsatisfactory, as 
no one should or could expect to retaima situation if their conduct 
rendered them objectionable ; but to expect women to accept situa- 
tions far from their homes, the permanency of such situations depend- 
ing upon any one person's idea of propriety, is not very enticing. 
Many, I fear, would be relax or severe as their business was brisk or 
dull. I do not know that there has been a strike in Troy. but the mem- 
bers of Troy Union can rest assured that Women’s Union, of New 
York, will not become typographical ‘** carpet-baggers * to defeat them, 
and to the two women members of their Union we send our best wishes. 

We have received personal applications to work during strikes, to 
defeat the men’s Unions. During the time the Union of Trenton, N. 
J., was on a strike, one of the employers of that city applied in person, 
with the offer of $15 per week or 35 cents per thousand ems. He was 
good-natured, and informed me so pathetically ‘that the printers of 


Trenton had foolishly gone on a strike;" but I was disposed to be 


severe, and decidedly told him we could not work against the strikers. 
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It was with regret we learned that the only advance the Trenton 
Union succeeded in making was the advancement of the pay for the 
weekly hands from $14 to $15 per week, but could not get the ad- 
vance of five cents per thousand. Other applications have also been 
made. Some, when they understood that the Women’s Union is 
co-operative with the men’s Unions, did not make further application. 

After a nine weeks’ fight, the New York strike is ended, having 
terminated favorably to the men. There is, however, a little difference 
between the price demanded and that received, but on the whole it is 
a decided success in favor of labor. During the strike, some of the 
members of Women's Typographical Union received offers of splendid 
situations, at higher prices than the men demanded; but they were 
refused, we believing it to be the intention of those persone to deter 
female compositors from organizing. This being the first attempt 
made for the elevation of women’s work, the offers were made, I fear, 
to defeat that object; but, as stated above, they were not accej ted. 
Advertisements were inserted in the New York papers, and elsewhere, 
for **non-Union men and female compositors,” with offers of journey- 
All the time these advertise- 
ments were in the papers, the persons advertising would, in their 
meetings, declare their wants were supplied. Then they made a scale, 
but concluded they would not offer it to the members of Typographical 
Union, No. 6, nor hold any communications with that body, not 
thinking how unnecessary it was to compile a scale for * rats," who 
will take anything they can get or anything honorable workmen 
refuse, regardless of the moral obligation due those men who have 
elevated their (the rats,) labor to what they now receive. Messrs. Gray 
& Green “opened a school for female compositors ;*’ they now ac- 
knowledge their willingness to employ Union men at the Union scale, 
so I suppose those girls will personally learn the lesson experienced by 
many that acquire the “art preservative of arts’ during a strike. 
Miss Anthony offered to teach women type-setting, to supply the 
employers with hands, and open avenues of labor to women; but as 
soon as she learned the true state of the case, she withdrew her offer. 

Well, the National Union will soon convene, and then, we trust, our 
application for a Charter will be favorably received, and our Union will 
be none the less regarded when all Unions know the relation we have 
borne to strikes. 


men’s wages, steady employment, etc. 


Fraternally, A Union TYPOEss. 


THE “BLACK DOUGLASS” AND SUPERINTENDENT CLAPP. 
WasHINeTON, May 18, 1869. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sir :—The telegraph and the papers have apprised you and the public 
that the irrepressible idea of the age has got among the printers, and 
that Union No. 101, of this city, is now unusually excited on the subject. 
The facts are, that a negro compositor, named Douglass, a son of 
Frederick Douglass, with whom he learned type-setting, so far as he 
learned the art—has been introduced into the Government Printing 
Office here by Mr. A. M. Clapp, its Superintendent, through the influ- 
ence of Senator Nye, of Nevada. When put to case, he filed a petition 
for membership in the Union, and Mr. Kerr, Financial Secretary, 
granted him the usual “ permit card,’ which authorizes his employ- 
ment until the case is finally disposed of by that body. At the meet- 
ing on the 15th, the petitions of this and other applicants were referred 
to the Committee on Nominations, and in due course of business that 
Committee will investigate the claims of each, and report at the next 
meeting, the third Saturday in June. Of course, no action can be 
properly taken until that time, and hence no one can know or say with 
certainty what the final results may be, or on what grouncs the case 
may be disposed of. 

Meantime, it may not be improper to detail a few facts connected 
with the history of Douglass, for the present information of the 
craft and the curious. He entered his father’s office in Rochester, 
New York, in 1852, where he continued till 1862, with an interval of ill 
health, which compelled him to abandon case. He then went west- 
ward, and “lit” in Denver, Colorado, where he procured employment 
for a time; but his employer was compelled to dispense with his ser- 
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vices because he was not a Union printer. He came from that locality 
to this city without a Union card from his last place of employment 
where there was a Union, and with no satisfactory certificate from that 
body why he is without one. 

Under these facts—and they are really believed to be such—the case, 
under our laws, presents no difficulty. We should, without hesitation, 
reject a white craftsman, and we know no reason why we should be 
more delicate with one of another color. 

It is but just to say that Douglass is said not to have applied for a 
““sit”’ at case, but for a position as messenger. The dispensers of such 
favors, however, as is the case ofttimes with Providence, gave more 
than was askel for, evidently to the satisfaction of the recipient, even 
if damaging to those of another race. 

About a year or more ago, Mr. John D. Defrees, the then Superin- 
tendent of Printing, had incautiously assumed obligations to put on 
three boys additional to those then in the office. As his number was 
then in excess ofa rule of the Union, and he was in a ‘tight place,” 
we, in a spirit of conciliation, elaborated a plan by which we main- 
tained our rule and yet accommodated his necessities. In the inter- 
view which then took place, Mr. Defrees avowed his purpose to take 
no more boys into the oftice during his administration. The avowal 
was voluntary, but under the circumstances was a pledge the fulfilment 
of which we had a right to expect. How far that pledge was binding 
upon his successor we will not assert, only remarking that decisions of 
bureau officers, in other departments of the public service, bind suc- 
cessors—at least they do not for light cause reopen them for. review. 

As soon as Mr. Clapp was warm in his seat, he penned a letter to the 
Union, asking the privilege of putting on double the number of boys 
allowed him, and designs to educate them in all the arts and myste- 
ries of the craft, and up to a higher standard than ordinarily carried. 
This looks like the ** Duff Green Institute,” which the craft disposed 
of thirty years ago, though God forefend a re-enactment of similar scenes 
of disorder and violence. 

In another department of the office, Mr. Clapp has shown peculiar 
deference to the rules of the craft, and illustrates how deserving he is 
of the commendations said to have been bestowed upon him by the 
Buffalo Union, viz.: He has appointed a gentleman who is reported to 
be totally ignorant of the practical knowledge of type-setting, press- 
work, or machinery, to the very responsible position of foreman of the 
press-room. 

Of a piece with this latter appointment is placing a compositor over 
the sheet-room of the bindery, for which a binder, from experience, 
would appear best suited. 

We shall soon have a lively time here in the trade. 

Fraternally yours, 


THE STRIKE IN NEW HAVEN. 
New Haven, Conn., May 17, 1869. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sir:—The printers of this city have just passed through a trying or- 
deal, all things considered. Perhaps a brief narration of the facts in 
the case may not prove uninteresting to your readers. 

THE PREVIOUS SITUATION. 

Typographical Union No. 47 was composed of about forty-five print- 
ers. Several of these were permanent residents of this city—men who 
had held their situations for years, and who had no desires or expecta- 
tions of working at their trade in any other place. Therefore, the ex- 
istence of a Union, so far as they were concerned, was a matter of in- 
difference. Many others—as in all similar organizations—were men 
either regardless of their own best interests or too selfish in the enjoy- 
ment of their then superior situations in the matter of compensation, 
to willingly make an effort or sacrifice a dollar for the welfare of those 
who were not so fortunate as themselves. Because of the connection 
with the Union of such men as are above described, who almost inva- 
riably failed to pay even their monthly dues, the treasury was nearly 
empty. | 

There were a few, however, whose deeds as well as words had the | 
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“true ring’ in them, as the sequel will show. These true men, hay. 
ing the ** best good of the greatest number” at heart, resolved to mak: 
an effort to better the condition of the craft in general. The “dead 
weights”’ gave but a taciturn assent in some instances, and in others 
even had the sublime effrontery to be * loud-mouthed” in the move. 
ment. Under these unfavorable circumstances a “strike’’ was deter. 
mined upon. 
REASONS FOR A STRIKE. 

About a year since, the Union asked for an advance on the scale, 
but the various employers promptly refused, declining to recognize 
such an organization as the Printers’ Union. The matter was there- 
upon dropped for the time being. The scale of prices then and since 
paid was lower than that paid in cities of the same size and smaller 
than New Haven, in this part of the country. The cost of living was 
higher than in most places where better prices were paid. 
other minor reasons tended to hurry on 


These and 


THE STRIKE. 

As a preliminary movement, a meeting of all in the city engaged in 
the printing business was called, and well attended. A new scale of 
prices was read and unanimously adopted. The action of this meet- 
ing was approved at the next meeting of the Union. During the week 
following, a committee previously appointed by the Union, called on 
the various employers, and presented them with a copy of the new 
scale, wishing to learn their minds on the subject; but in most in- 
stances, the committee received a peremptory refusal to listen to their 
proposals, and were treated with positive contempt. The existence of 
the Union was entirely ignored, the employers stating that they would 
deal only with their men as individuals—not as a combination. The 
Union was equally as firm in asserting its claims, and, as a conse- 
quence, the publishers of the dailies suddenly found themselves with- 
out assistance, save what could be obtained from apprentices and 
superannuated typos. Apologies for newspapers were thus published 
for two or three days. A set of hands for each morning daily was at 
last secured in New York, but they proved to be too good Union men 
to hold the places of their fellow-craftsmen on a strike, and on the 
coming Saturday morning left for New York. No other alternative was 
left the employers but to take back their former workmen, which 


| course they adopted in most instances, paying the scale of prices de- 


manded by the Union. 
THE PRESENT SITUATION. 

By the assistance of apprentices, and several traitors to the Union, 
the evening daily paper and the book and job offices, with the excep- 
tion of J. H. Benham & Son, still virtually ignore the Union and ad- 
here to old prices. The Register, however, is paying an advance of (wo 
cents per thousand ems in lieu of the five cents at first demanded by 
the Union. Our success, therefore, is only partial ; but after the Union 
shall have been thoroughly pruned of its ‘dead branches,’ we shall 
have renewed faith in its power to secure all it justly demands. 

G. H. K. 
LETTER FROM KANSAS CITY. 
Kansas City, Mo., May 4, 1869. 
To the Editor of the Printer Circular : 

Sir :—Although our small but thriving town is located out here in 
the (to Eastern people) distant West, a few items in regard to the 
‘art preservative ’’ may be of some interest to you and your numerous 
subscribers (printers). 

The Kansas City Typographical Union, No. 80, is in a flourishing 
condition, and increasing steadily in numbers and usefulness. Every 
printer in the place is a member in good standing, and all take a pride 
in conducting things in general in a straightforward manner. We 
have in this place three daily (two morning and one evening) papers, 
with job offices attached, besides two independent job offices, all of 
which are Union offices. We have no use for unfair printers here, and 
it would be advisable for all coming this way to bring their cards with 
them if they expect work. At present we have enough printers for all 
purposes. 


Yours, fraternally, Typo. 
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Literary. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Architectural Review and American Builders’ Journal. Published 
by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Nos. 819 and 521 Market street, 
Philadelphia. 

With this number completes its first volume. Its editor, Samuel 
Sloan, Esq., has now given us a fair “‘ taste of his quality * on paper; 
his works in stone, brick, and mortar have long been before us. We 
congratulate him on his experiment among types and inks. 

Our Own. A monthly 1aagazine, edited by Fannie Warner. Pub- 
lished by Gillin, McGuigan & Griffin, No. 701 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. 

We have the May number before us, being No. 2 of this monthly. 
Among the crowd it seems to hold i#s own. The engraving of 
“ Measuring Dolly for Boots,” is done to the life. 

From Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, we have Leander ; or Secrets 
of the Priesthood, a pamphlet octavo volume. 

Godey’s Lady's Book, for June, still leads the van among its fellows. 
It shows up the fashionable as well as the fashions. Its frontispiece 
of the ‘*‘ Watering Place” might be called a most pellucid pun. 

Arthur's Magazine, for June, is an excellent number. The selections 
alone are worth its cost. The yawn over “ Ancient History” shown 
in its opening wood cut-appeals not only to all the young, but to all 
who were such. 


The Children’s Hour is one of the best juvenile magazines published. 
The matter is admirable, and the paper and printing first-rate. The 
portrait in the title-page of the new volume is a pattern of chubby 
grace, 

The Southern Son, a temperance journal, published by W. H. F. 
Ligon & Co., Nashville, Tenn., for April. It contains a number of 
articles relating to the noble cause of temperance, and is worthy of the 
support of the members of the order. 


The Chicago Specimen, a quarterly, issued by Marder, Luse & Co., 
type-founders, Chicago, Ill., for April. It is handsomely printed, and 
is mainly devoted to showing the various styles of type manufactured 
and for sale by this firm. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for June. The third volume closes with this 
number, to which we add “three times three” of applause. ‘* The 
Vicar of Bullhampton ™ (Trollope’s new novel) is announced for July. 
Mr. T. must spread his best pen feather if he means to get ‘‘ Beyond the 
Breakers,” as already mapped out there. 

The second number of the Hducational Gazette has come to hand. 
It is devoted exclusively to the educational interests of the United 
States. The publishers intend to conduct it so that it will prove use- 
ful to the teacher, valuable to the pulpit. interesting to the home circle, 
and entertaining to the institute. 
first issue. 


Its general appearance equals the 
Philadelphia: C. H. Turner & Co., 607 Chestnut street. 
Onward, for June. This number deals largely with the subject of 
croquet, a treatise on this game having been commenced, two chap- 
ters of which are given in this number, amd will be continued urtil 
this interesting game, now a strong rival of our National game, has 
been fully explained. The treatise is illustrated with diagrams. There 
are a number of other articles which we have not space to make men- 
tion of, but which will all be found highly entertaining. Carleton, 
publisher, New York. ” 

The Household, for May. This is a monthly of twenty pages, pub 
lished by George E. Crowell, Brattleboro’, Vt. It 
interests of the American housewife, among whom it already has a 
circulation of 12,000 copies ; and the publisher, having just enlarged it 
from twelve to twenty pages, now promises a further enlargement when 
its circulation shall have reached 20,000, which it should not be long in 
doing, at the low price for which it is published, one dollar per year 

The Newspaper Press, for May 1. E. W. Allen, London, England 

The Scottish Typographical Circular, for May 1. Edinburgh, Scot 
land. 


is devoted to the | 


| lishers. 
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Rewspaper Gossip. 


New Papers.—Saline County Register, Harrisburg, Ill. (weekly), six 
columns ; Frank M. Pickett, publisher. Western Prozress, Brownsville, 
Minn. (weekly), eight pages; Bella French and R. O. Thomas, pub- 
Journal of Commerce, Baltimore, Md. (weekly), twenty-eight 
columns. Morning Register, Newark, N. J. South West News, Hart- 
ville, Mo. (weekly), Frank A. Mason, publisher. 


ENLARGEMENTS.—The Cumberland Valley Journal, Mechanicsburg, 
Pa., has completed its fourteenth volume, and has been enlarged to a 
nine-column paper. 

Suspensions.—The Southern Opinion, Richmond, Va. 
Girard, Pa. Free Press, Laporte, Pa. 

The Journal, Adrian, Mich., has been resuscitated. 

Mr. Halstead, of the Cincinnati Commercial, pays tax on an income 
of $34,693. 

The Gettysburg (Pa.) Star and Sentinel claims to have the oldest 
political editor in the State. 

The Radical, heretofore published at Hollidaysburg, Pa., has been 
removed to Altoona, where the publication will be continued. 

El Dorado is the name of a newspaper recently started in San Fran- 
cisco in the interest of the workingwomen, 


Charles H. Sweetser, formerly of the New York Mail and Round 
Table, is now one of the editors of the St. Paul Dispatch. 

Herr Carl Benno Zander, editor of a German paper at Allentown, 
Pa., drew a prize of $1,500 in the Good Will Fire Engine Co.'s gift 
entertainment. 

The proprietors of the Toledo Commercial, on account of the rapidly 
increasing advertising patronage of that paper, will shortly enlarge the 
size of their daily and tri-weekly editions. 

The publication of the Weekly Register, Scranton, Pa., has been 
resumed. J. H. Burtch is the editor and proprietor, who, we are glad 
to hear, commences its publication again with a large list of subscribers, 
which indicates its future success. 

E. M. Burr, County Attorney of Keytesville, Mo., has become an 
associate editor of the Chariton County Union, published at that 
place, the proprietors devoting their time exclusively to the mechan- 
ical department of the paper. 

General William M. Brown, for many years one of the editors of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, and subsequently editor and propri- 
etor of the Washington Constitution, is now the political editor of the 
Augusta (Ga.) Press. 

A number of editors of medical journals in attendance at the late 
medical convention held at New Orleans, formed an editorial associa- 
tion, with Dr. Davis, of Chicago, as President; Dr. McPheeters, of 
St. Louis, Vice-President; and Dr. Mitchell, of New Orleans, perma- 
nent Secretary. 

John W. Pittock, proprietor, and Joseph Mills, editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Leader, have been held to bail to answer the charge of libel, 
— against them by Mr. Ford, a member of the Pennsylvania 
vegislature. The suit is based on a charge of the Leader that Mr. 
Ford’s vote was in the market when he was at Harrisburg. 


The rumor started some time ago to the effect that Senator Sprague 
had bought, or was about to buy, the Washington National Intelli- 
gencer, is now renewed in a slightly different form, but with greater 
positiveness of statement than before. It is said that he has paid 
off a mortgage of $48,000, and now owns a controlling interest in the 
paper. 

Charles W. Hancock has associated with him in the management of 
the Sumter Republican, Americus, Ga., Messrs. Thomas A. Graham, 
John D. Carter and W. W. Reilly. Messrs. Graham and Reilly are 
practical printers, and have been employed in that office for the past 
four years. Mr. Carter is a lawyer by profession, and will assist in the 
editorial department of the paper. 

Henry J. Raymond, editor of the New York Times, and Mr. Norvell, 
money editor of the same paper, were arrested on the third of May, 
upon a complaint made by James Fisk, Jr., James Gould and Mr. 
Lane for libel. It is understood the charges are that the 7émes has 
recently stated that the above-named gentlemen have misappropriated 
the earnings of the Erie Railway. Mr. Raymond produced bail, and 
effected his release. Norvell was released the next day, owing to an 
informality in the arrest. The damages claimed are a million dollars. 

A new and handsome building has just been erected at the corner of 
Centre and Leonard streets, New York, by Mr. Frank Queen, propri- 


Spectator , 


| etor of the New York Clipper, now the oldest and leading sporting 


journal in this country. The edifice is four stories high, with a Man- 
sard roof, and has a front of fifty-seven feet and a depth of forty. The 
lower floors are fitted up for stores, while the second story contains the 
publication and editorial rooms, The fifth story is devoted to the 
composing department, and is very light and airy. A handsome clock 
dial is placed in the front of the building, which is illuminated at 
night, the works being in a glass case inside the building, exposed to 
the view of visitors. A flag-staff surmounts the building, bearing a 
miniature clipper ship in full sail. 
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The Reveille, Pierceton, Ind., has been changed to the /ndependent, 
and is now issued in a larger form than heretofore. 

J. H. Odell has sold the Beaver (Pa.) Loca/ to Thompson Burton, 
formerly of the New Castle Democrat and Champion. Mr. Thomas 
Williams, formerly of Pittsburg, will act as associate editor. 

Palemon John, formerly connected with the newspaper press of 
Pennsylvania, will commence the publication of a new paper at Eliza 
beth City, N. C., to be called the “orth Carolinian, about July Ist. It 
will contain thirty-two columns, and will be Republican in politics. 

The Missouri State Publishers’ Association convened at Polytechnic 
Hall, St. Louis, on the 19th ult., J. W. Barrett, President of the Associa- 
tion, in the chair. A very eloquent address was delivered by Col. N. J. 
Colman, of the Rural World, and a poem, entitled ** The Giant,” was 
read by Thomas E. Garrett, of the Repubitcan. Mrs. Frances Minor, 
President of the Woman's Suffrage Association, delivered a brief 
address, appealing to the editors of the State to use their influence to 
extend the right of suffrage to the women of Missouri. After the 
transaction of miscellaneous business. relating to the general interests 
of the Association, and the election of officers for the ensuing year, the 
convention adjourned. 

At the annual meeting of the New York State Associated Press, held 
at the Metropolitan Hotel, New York, on the 19th of May, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Joseph 
Warren, of the Buffalo Courier ; Secretary and Treasurer, Ellis H. 
Roberts, of the Utica Herald and Gazette; Executive Committee, 
Jacob C, Cuyler, of the Albany Express; H. O. R. Tucker, of the Troy 
Times ; C. E. Smith, of the Syracuse Journal ; George G. Cooper, of 
the Rochester Union and Advertiser ; and Mr. Thurston, of the Elmira 
Advertiser. 

~ooo?r — 


THINGS OF THE PAST. 


We cheerfully make room for the following bit of an- | 


tiquity and its introduction. Odd chaps, those old fellows 
of the “‘ Chappel.” 
Dayton, On10, May 18, 1869. 

Friend Menamin ;—I noticed in one of the late numbers of the “ Crr- 
CULAR,” under the head of “Typographical Notes and Queries,” an 
inquiry concerning an old custom which prevailed among the craft in 
English printing-offices, in the Sixteenth or Seventeenth century, or 
perhaps at an earlier date, and which was termed denvenue, in the 
payment of a certain sum of money by a journeyman printer when he 
first commences work in the office. For the gratification of some of 
your * querists,” as well as ‘“curious,’’ I respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing extract, which I took from one of my old Scrap-books, and 
which I originally clipped, some fifteen years ago, from the Saturday 
Evening Post, published at Philadelphia, in 1831, the author of which 
is Randle Holme, whose work was published A. D. 1688, and who gives 
many curious accounts of the ancient usages of printers and printing- 
offices ; some of which may, to a certain extent, give a solution to the 
custom referred to, and many others. 

Yours, &c., O. C. WHEELER. 
CUSTOMS OF THE CHAPPEL. 

Every printing-house is called a Chappel, in which there are laws 
and customs for the well and good government of the chappel, and for 
orderly deportment of all its members while in the chappel. 

Every workman belonging to it are members of the chappel, and the 
eldest freeman is father of the chappel ; and the penalty of the breach 
of any law or custom is, in printers’ language, called a solace. 

1. Swearing in the chappel, a solace. 

2. Fighting in the chappel, a solace. 

3. Abusive language, or giving the lie in the chappel, a solace. 

4. To be drunk in the chappel, a solace. 

5. For any of the workmen to leave his candle burning at night, a 
solace. 

6. If a compositor let fall his composing stick and another take it 
up, a solace, 

7. For three letters and a space to lie under a compositor’s case, a 
solace. 

8. Ifa pressman let fall his ball or balls and another take them up, a 
solace. 

9. If a pressman leave his blankets in the tympan at noon or night, 
a solace. 

10. For any workman to mention joining their penny or more a piece 
to send for drink, a solace. 

11. To mention spending chappel money till Saturday night, or any 
other before agreed time, a solace. 

12. To play at quadrats, or excite others in the chappel to play for 
money or drink, a solace. 

13. A stranger to come to the king's printing-house and ask fora 
ballad, a solace ‘ 


14. Fora stranger to come to a compositor and inquire if he had 
news of such a galley at sea, a solace. 

o For any one to bring a wisp of hay directed to a pressman, is a 
solace. 

16. To call metal lead in a founding-honse, is a forfeiture. 

17. A workman to let fall his mould, a forfeiture. 

18. A workman to leave his ladle in the metal at noon, or at night, a 
forfeiture. 

And the judges of these solaces, or forfeitures, and other controver- 
sies in the chappel, or any of its members, was by plurality of votes in 
the chappel; it being asserted as a maxime, that the chappel cannot 
err. Now these solaces, or fines, were to be brought off for the good 
of the chappel, which never exceeded 1s., 6d., 4d., 2d., 1d., ob., accord- 
ing to the nature and quality thereof. 

tut if the delinquent prove obstinate and will not pay, the work. 
men takes him by force and lays him on his belly over the correcting 
stone, and holds him there whilst another with a paper board gives 
him 10/. in a purse, viz., eleven blows on his buttocks, which he lays 
on according to his own mercy. 


CUSTOMS FOR PAYMENT OF MONEY. 

Every new workman to pay for his entrance half a crown, which is 
called his benvenue ; till then he is no member, nor enjoys any benefit 
of chappel money. 

Every journeyman who formerly worked at the chappel, and goes 
away, and afterwards comes to work, pays but half a benvenue. 

If  prmeers sec smout* one another, they pay half a benvrenve. 
All journeymen are paid by their master-printer for all church holi- 


; days that fall not on a Sunday, whether they work or no, what they 


can earn every working-day, be it 2, 3, or 4s. 

If a journeyman marries, he pays half a crown to the chappel. 

When his wife comes to the chappel, she paye 6d., and then all the 
journeymen join their 2d. a piece to make her drink, and to welcome 
her. 

If a journeyman have a son born, he pays 18., if a daughter 6d. 

If a master-printer have a son born, he pays 2s. 6d., if a daughter 
1s. 6d. 

An apprentice, when he is bound, pays half a crown to the chappel, 
and when he is made free, another half crown; and if he continues to 
work journeywork in the same house he pays another, and then he is 
a member of the chappel. 





*Smout Workmen, when they are out of constant work, sometimes accept of a 
day or two’s work, or a week’s work at another printing-house , this by-work they cal! 
smouting —Holme. 


—- +02. 
THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 

The following table of prices of paper is corrected 
monthly by Charles Magarge & Co., wholesale paper 
dealers, Nos. 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth Street, Philadel- 
phia : 

June 1, 1869. 


PO RE IE GIIOB eo ook dn isecci oscicccsdaece 3744@ — per pound. 
es tvs kcnsehtak tenanse eke shaven 30 @ 3 = 
_ Satis «-xeahamednan’ nh TES . B @B ” 
Foolscap and Quarto, first class ................ 3% @ 3 se 
Ps I neiatesieess-s senna 30 @ 2 = 
= - i cschantanbhessnves -. B @B - 
Flat caps and folios, first class................ - 2 @B » 
7 ? ee eee ee eee 26 @B rs 
I is cienewnsnena sess Kichiselen dei woe BS OH = 
Common news..... Basin eats pamcaee Pees ne 
teh de cine. Ee swed -.. 14 @15 = 
Fair white book........ tavvdsdavebec eee « 
Se eer. ek 
Sized and calendered book.............. 17 @Bw 7 
Extra sized and calendered, book, plate and map. 22 @ 26 
Manilla wrapping.......... Cid ciuinteieesbneiebes 124@ 13 * 
5 I  — eae .... 10 @ll 
Hardware ....... ; ebéeeee uaueis sents ndkes 10K%@ 124 * 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED DURING MAY. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 
to and advertising in the Printers’ CrrcuLar: 


Hi. J. Durborow, Philadelphia. $1 00 
W. T. Stumm, Cleveland, Ohio 1 00 
A. F. W. Buth, Pewankie, Wis.... : 80 
R. E. Belcher, Anderson C. H.,8.C........,. 50 
James J. Dailey, Philadelphia.................. 1 00 
Pius Preiser, O. 8S. B., St. Vincent's P. O., Pa.. 1 00 
Trenton, N. J., per H. 8. Swing: 
Richard 8. Howell........ SEeeLPSwhettss com> . 100 
H. 8S. Emerson 1 00 


Secretaries of Unions remitting for subscriptions will please send 
Money Orders through the Post Office. 
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List of Officers of the National and Subordinate Typo- | 


graphical Unions. 


NATIONAL UNION. 
RoBerT McKeEcuntE, of New York (166 William Strect), President. 
GERARD Stiru, of New Orleans, First Vice-President. 
GrorGE W. McDona.p, of Chicago, Second Vice-President. 
Joun Couiiins, of Cincinnati (P. O. Box 1997), Rec. Sec. and Treas. 
WILLIAM TURNER, of Philadelphia, Corresponding Secretary. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 
List of Officers of Subordinate Unions inserted in this column at $6 per Annum. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—Meets the third Saturday in each month, at 8. 
W. cor. of Seventh and Jayne Sts.—President, Thomas Murnane; 
Vice-President, W. A. Shields; Rec. and Cor. Sec., H. J. Durborow, 
1304 8. Eighth St.; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; Treasurer, James Welsh. 
Chairman Business Committee, J. W. Wharton, Inquirer office. 

CINCINNATI, No. 3.—President, George Healing; Vice-President, G. 
W. Colby; Rec. Sec., C. McCenn; Cor. Sec., P. F. Lapham; Fin. 
Sec., T. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

Cotumsus, No. 5.—President, W. H. Paul; Vice-President, Henry 
Pausch; Rec. Sec., J. C. Coleman; Fin. Sec., 8. W. Gale; Cor. Sec., 
Thos. W. Flood; Treasurer, L. R. Williams. 

New York, No. 6.—Meets on the first Tuesday of each month at Ma- 
sonic Hall, Thirteenth Street, between Fourth and Fifth Avenues— 
President, William Stirk; Vice-President, William Egan; Secre- 
tary, Robert O. Harmon ; Treasurer, H. 8. Van Fleet. Fund Trustee, 
R. F. Kerr. 

LouIsviLLE, No. 10.—President, Charles Buse; Vice-President, Wm. 
C. Vaughn; Fin. Sec., David F. C. Weller; Rec. Sec., Theo. C. 
Tracie; Cor. Sec., J. C. Martin; Treasurer, George Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, Henry White; Vice-President, W. P. 
Hollister; Sec.. Wm. F. White; Fin. Sec., Henry Moode; Trea- 
surer, H. J. McGrann. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, P. E. Hayes; Vice-President, W. A. 
Montgomery; Rec. Sec., C. R. Stobbe; Cor. Sec., C. A. Young; Fin. 
Sec., A. H. Brooks; Treasurer, John H. O'Donnell. 

HARRIsBURG, No. 14.—President, Geo. F. Weaver; Vice-President, 
Samuel 8S. Green; Rec. Sec., Chas. W. Maurer; Fin. and Cor. Sec., 
Harry Slep; Treasurer, John D. Kinneard. 

Cuicaco, No. 16.—President, J. M. Culver; Vice-President, John M. 
Farquhar; Rec. Sec., F. K. Tracy; Fin. Sec., Samuel G. Prince; 
Cor. Sec., Miss M. A. Baker; Treasurer, Matthew Hill. 

New OrvEans, No. 17.—President, W. J. Hammond; Vice-President, 
P. A. Vanderdoes; Rec. Sec., John B. Latour; Cor. Sec., Emmet 
Weaver; Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

Detroit, No. 18,—President, John McVicar; Vice-President, Geo. 
H. Burnie ; Rec. Sec., Egbert Hoekstra ; Cor. Sec., Albert H. Raynor; 
Fin. Sec., Silas M. Risher; Treasurer, Wm. F. Moore. 

San Francisco, No. 21.—President, J. F. Brown; Vice-Presidents, T. 
W. Lockwood, Samuel E. Brown; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. C. Stilley ; 
Fin. Sec., J. M. Hurd; Treasurer, D. Damrell. 

MosiLz, No. 27.—President, W. A. Shields; Vice-President, J. W. Til- 
linghast; Rec. Sec., W. P. Barlow; Fin. Sec., H. W. Clayton; Cor. 
Sec., W. W. Harris; Treasurer, R. E. Jones. 

GALVESTON, No. 28.—President, J. M. Conrad; Vice-President, Louis 
Blaylock ; Secretary, M. Duncan; Treasurer, John H. Stoner. 

Peoria, No. 29.—President, F. P. Snyder; Vice-President, W. W. 
Bean; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Kimberly; Fin. Sec., M. M. Mon- 
teith; Treas., I. L. Cochrane. 

MontocomeEry, No. 31.—President, M. T. Lamar; Vice-President, A. P. 
Prince; Rec., Fin. and Cor. Sec., R. Gill; Treasurer, J. 8. Jacob. 
PROVIDENCE, No. 33.—President, Stephen Booth; Vice-President, C. 
E. Gray; Rec. and Fin. Sec., H. A. Brown; Cor. Sec., H. B. Ladd; 

Treasurer, William C. Chenery. 

EVANSVILLE, No. 25.—President, John H. Wade; Vice-President, W. 
P. Martin; Rec. Sec., H. M. Fairchild; Fin. Sec., A. P. Mastin; Cor. 
Sec., H. H. Schutz; Treasurer, H. 8. Walters. 

SAVANNAH, No. 38.—President, Isaac S. Porter; Vice-President, D. A 
Spring; Sec. and Treasurer, Wm. H. H. Young. 

Aveusta, No. 41.—President, John M. Judge; Vice-President, J. V. 
Kennickell; Rec. Sec., A. M. Averell; Cor. Sec., James W. Day; 
Treasurer, M. M. Hill. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, A. R. Johnson; Vice-President, 
James A. McMichael; Secretary, John M. Cole; Treasurer, John C. 
Ketcheson. 

SacRAMENTO, No. 46.—President, John D. Yost; First Vice-President. 

A. M. Thomas ; Second Vice-President, C. T. Ingham; Rec. and Fin. 

Sec., J. D. Young; Treasurer, G. N. Parker. 


CIRCULAR. 


DENVER, No. 49,—-President, H. M. Hulett; Vice-President, T. B. 
White; Rec. Sec., W. H. Lynn; Cor. Sec., 8. J. Jenkins ; Treasurer, 
Robert Higgins; Guardian, D. C, Hartshorn. 

BuRLINeTON, No. 50.—President, Joseph D, Howard; Vice-President, 
T. A. Donahue ; Secretary, Albert Coburn; Treasurer, W. 8, Jarboe. 


Troy, No, 52.—President, E. Stillman; Vice-President, E. McMahon ; 


Rec. Sec., Wm. C. Gillies; Cor, Sec., H. H. Murray; Fin. Sec., H. 
Wheeler; Treasurer, C. Mackey. 


CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, Thomas G. Stowe; Vice-President, 


William Senn; Rec. Sec., W. Lawrence; Fin. Sec., A. A. Pomeroy; 
Treasurer, J, Jackson Smith. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, H. A. Harver; Vice-President, J. Tan- 
ner; Rec. Sec., Peter Cogan; Cor. Sec., J. C. Berry; Fin. Sec., E. 
M. Grover; Treasurer, W. R. Briggs. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, Joshua H. Horton; Vice-President, D. P. 
Boyer: Rec. Sec., O. C. Wheeler; Fin. Sec., E. T. Schenk; Cor. Sec., 
Daniel W. Ross; Treasurer, E. J. Farrell. 

SPRINGFIELD, No. 60.—President, J. M. Higgins; Vice-President, W. 
G,. Souther; Cor. Sec., G. W. Tuthill; Rec. Sec., Ephraim Abbott; 
Fin. Sec., Wm. F. Aitken; Treasurer, T. F. Lennox. 

CamBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, J. C. Brown; Vice-President, J. M. 
Mathews; Rec. Sec., John G. Ryan; Fin. Sec., G. 8. Evans; Cor. 
Sec., N. Benney, Riverside Press ; Treasurer, Charles Coolidge. 


Utica, No. 62.—President, Benjamin F. Lewis; Vice-President, J. W. 
Horton ; Rec. Sec., W. O. Vincent; Cor. Sec., James E. DeForrest ; 
Fin. Sec., G. Bevan; Treasurer, A. 8. Clover. 

ToLEpo, No. 63.—President, William Egelton; Vice-President, John 
C. Addington ; Rec. Sec., I. J. P. Tessier; Cor. Sec., Robert Hartley ; 
Fin. Sec., F. Blakely; Treasurer, Daniel Mynihen. 

Wasnog, No. 65, (Virginia City, Nevada).—President, J. C. Harlow; 
Vice-President, John I. Ginn; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Carl Seevers; 
Treasurer, John 8. McCann. 

TRENTON, No. 71.—President, Wm. A. MacCrellish; Vice-President, 
Peter Howell; Rec. and Cor. Sec., H. 8. Swing; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Edward Jenkins. 

HARTFORD, No. 72.—Meets on the first Seturday of each month in 
Room No. 2, Sisson’s Block, Main Street.-—President, G. W. Fowler; 
Vice-President, W. 8S. Mitchel; Fin. Sec., Alonzo Colby; Treaxurer, 
E. P. Miller; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. E. Jillson, P. O. Box 605. 


LAWRENCE, No. 73.—President, E. P. Harris; Vice-President, Ely 
Moore; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 8. H. Dodge; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
H. Leis; Librarian, 8. T. Lilley. 

WueEe tine, No. 79.—President, O. C. Genther; Vice-President, Thos. 
Carnahan ; Fin. Sec., W. T. Hamilton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., R. H. 
Silvey ; Treasurer, Jas. L. Fanagan. 

Kansas Crry, No. 80.—President, Royal C. Gould; Vice-President, 
Samuel Woodman ; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Charles McBride; Treasurer, 
W. J. Lea. 

Macon, No. 84.—President, J. H. Smith: Vice-President, Wm. Aimi- 
son; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. Pritchard; Treasurer, A. M. Shehane. 
St. Jomn Jaf B.), No. 85.—President, John 8. Mitchell; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Robert Willis; Rec. and Cor. Sec., William H. Coates; Fin. 

Sec., Timothy J. Keane; Treasurer, James Seaton. 

NorFro.k, No. 86.—President, W. A. Edwards; Vice-President, J. G. 
Fiveash; Rec. Sec., W. R. Carter; Fin. Sec.,C. McCoy; Cor. Sec., 
W. Evans; Treasurer, Jos. E. Doughty. 

Ricumonp, No. 90.—President, Charles Ellis; Vice-President, Jno. M. 
Garrard: Rec. Sec. J. T. Vannerson; Cor. Sec., J. B. Renauld; Fin. 
Sec., R. D. Grantland; Treasurer, Henry Meyer. 

Hewena, M. T., No. 95.—President, I. H. Morison; Vice President, 
John Caffry; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. M. Clark; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, A> M. Holman. 

Norwicu, No. 100.—President, D. Tyler Roath; Vice-President, W. N. 
Andrew; Rec. and Fin. Sec., Wm. H. Hovey; Cor. Sec., William H. 
Eagles; Treasurer, Homer Bliss. 

CotumBtiA, No. 101.—Washington, D. C.—President, Thomas Rich ; 
Vice-President, 8. P. Robertson ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. Y. Langtree ; 
Clerk, W.C. Hunt; Fin. Sec., R. W. Kerr; Treasurer, W. R. McLean. 

NEWARK, No. 103.—President, Samuel Toombs; Vice-President, G. 
W. Allen; Ree. Sec., Jas. F. Lynn; Cor. Sec,, R. J. Richardson ; 
Fin. Sec., John T. Hastings ; Treasurer, Francis Adler 

New ALBany, No. 104.—President, A. M. Jackson; Vice-President, 
L. A. Woodward; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. F. Catley; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, J. N. Winstandley. 

VickssBuReG, No. 105.—Meets first Sunday in each month.—President, 
G. W. Rodgers; Vice-President, J. M. Martin; Cor. and Fin. Sec., 
Clemon Davis; Treasurer, Wm. Groom. 

Easton, No. 106.—President, E. E. Rinn; Vice-Presidents, W. A. 
Conahay, G. B. Strickland; Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. P. Correll; Trea- 
surer, W. H. Weikheiser. 
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Jansey City, No. 107.—President, R. T. Entwistle; Vice-Presid: stdent | 
E. Miller; Rec. and Cor. Sec., T. O. Kelsey; Fin. Sec., Philip PRESSES AND PRINTING MATERIAL 
ety Preusurer, Wm. T. McCarty. 
Newsureu, No. 110.—President, William Vincent; Vice-President, 
Chas. T. Montfort; Rec. Sec., P. W. Fuller; Cor. Sec., James @. | F oO be Ss A L £ e 
Dunphy; Treasurer, D. F. Welling. 
Scranton, No. 112. eg ey 8. A. Lackey ; Vice-President, William | 
Shea; Rec. Sec. W. Sholes; Cor. Sec., Frank Orchard ; Fin. Sec., 
M. R. Walter; iireasurer, William P. Dobson. HOE SINGLE SMALL CYLINDER, 31 by 46, in good order. Cheap. 
DeEsERET, No. 115, (Salt Lake City, U. T.)—President, A. McEwan; ee S sla wiles acer : an 
Vice-President, John Priestley ; Secretary, John E. Evans; Cor. Sec., TAYLOR (3 revolution) SMALL CYLINDER. Price $1,150, cash. 
William Fuller; Treasurer, Samuel Roberts . . 
s ‘ , NO. 4 WASHINGTON HAND-PRESS. 
JEFFERSON City, No. 119.—President, J. C. Downing Vice-Presi- ‘WAsmInG! BARD SuS 
dent, Charles H. Miller; Cor. and Rec. Sec., F. C. Wood; Fin. Sec., ONE DEGENER HALF MEDIUM, with steam fixtures, etc., $350. 


E. W. Beall; Treasurer, Jacob Hubler. 
ONE GORDON HALF MEDIUM, with steam fixtures, etc., $475. 


ry\O NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS.—A position as Editor or Pub- ree 
lisher, or Superintendent of any first-class city or country News- 
er or printing establishment, is desired by a young married man, ,200 to 1,500 Ibs. second-hand MINION, copper-faced, nearly new, 
1 y capable to manage any department. Has had experience over ten ; 
years on the principal papers in the United States. Best of reference. at 50c. per pound, Cost 90c. per pound. 
Address HASTINGS, 
Office “ Printers’ Circular.” 








All kind of Type, Printing Presses and Material of the 
ee SALE.—A one-half interest in one of the best paying country | 


Newspaper Offices in the West. The office is situated in Illinois, best kinds, and at the Lowest Prices. 
on the Northwestern Railroad, within a half day’s ride of Chicago, and 
has a first-class circulation, a heavy advertising patronage, andalarge | Ad information in reqard lo the business promutly acknow!edqed. 
run of job work. Satisfactory —— ares for selling. Price, $2,000. 
For particulars, address ROUNDS & JAMES, Printers, Address 
No. 46 State street, C hicago, Til. 
FARMER, LITTLE & CO., 





FOR SALE. TYPE FOUNDRY, 

SMALL JOB PRINTING OFFICE, CONSISTING OF A LOWE 
Press, No. 4, a Lowe Press, No. 6, and an Adams Cottage Press, 

No. 5; 64 lbs. Bourgeois, 32 lbs. Nonpareil, 12 founts of Job Type, from 
Nonpareil to Four-Line Pica; 1 Triple, 3 Job, and 12 Cabinet Cases ; 20 


Ibs. Leads, several founts of Borders ; Brass Rules, Dashes, Composing Ww Ww ’ 
Sticks, Chases, Cuts, Reglet, Furniture, and Quoins, Lead Cutter, &c , F. . McDO ELL & Co. Ss 


63 and 65 Beekman St., New York, 





&c. Material all from Boston Foundry, and practically good as new, 
having been used but a few months. Cost over $350; will be sold for 


$250, cash, boxed and sent per order. For specimens, or further par- DP ae ie . ‘4 «A h 
ticulars, address editor ‘‘ Monthly Miscellany,’’ North Strafford, N. H. ‘ay TReT WY 
Pay Warehouse, 
J. H. Wiison. H. STELLWAGEN. 
WILSON & STELLWAGEN, 
1028 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. BOOK AND N EW S$ 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, PRINTING PAPER. 


AND 


SILVERWARE. 
MILITARY GOODS AND REGALIA. WHITE AND COLORED 


FOR SALE. POsTHR PAPHR.. 


A ROPER CALORIC ENGINE, 


TWO HORSE-POWER, AND IN FIRST-RATE CONDITION. 


Satisfactory reasons given for selling. Apply to 
MANILLA PAPER. 


GIBSON BROS., 
271 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 














JAMES D. MOORE & CO., FOLIO POST AND 
STEAM ENGINE BUILDERS AND MACHINISTS, 


Nos. 30 and 32 HUDSON STREET, FLAT CAP PAPERS. 


PHILADELPHIA. ——E 


{2 ALL KINDS OF PRINTERS’ WORK carefully and promptly 516 CO = Ee st-., 
executed at Reasonable Rates. PHILADELPHIA. 
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VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., “Bronxe Powder, 
110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch Street, 


NEW YORE. 


BROCADE, GOLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND 
| METAL LEAF, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


Superior Wood Types, 
CASES, GEO. MEIER & CO. 


STANDS AND FURNITURE; 
137 WILLIAM Street, 


EAGLE, CALIFORNIA, NEW YORK. 


AND OTHER 


Economical Cabinets. 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gkorcr Mrrer & Co. are the 

best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to 

| competition. It only needs a trial to convince the most 

Dealers in First-Class New and Second-Hand | skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can 

| be attained by purchasing either from them or their agent 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND BOSTON | jn Philadelphia, R. 8. MENAMIN. 


TYPES, 


tole Nh 
| 


Presses, ald Printing’ Materials, | 1. nonin sn on rand «oe spp 


of the 


Of every description, 
AT REGULAR MAKER'S PRICES. FINEST BRONZES, 


WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, é&c., | 
BOXWOOD, 


MAHOGANY, MAPLE, AND PINE, 


And can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 





PREPARED EXPRESSLY for ENGRAVERS. 


CEORCE MEIER & CO., 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & C0., P. O. Box No. 5290, 


East Corner of Fulton and Dutch Streets, 
(Two Blocks from Broadway,) NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. | (Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 











Die tn 


Pen vet 
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SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ INKING ROLLERS, AND ROLLER GOMPOSITION, 


No. 13 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 

THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
COMPOSITION OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WARRANTED TO WORK THE STRONGEST INKS IN 
ANY WEATHER, SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 

PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 


cr 


> 


We will give particular attention to Casting Rollers for COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICES. 
Stocks received one day will be cast and returned the following day. 

The cost of Expressage, both ways, will be more than saved by getting rid of many of the inconveniences in 
making rollers, and the saving of the time of a man to prepare Composition. In many cases a whole day is con- 
sumed in making a good Set of Rollers, and as much Glue and Molasses wasted as would pay-for a set cast at our 
Manufactory. 


FEE OE EERE 


— 
AGENTS. 





B. Tuurston, Portland, Maine. RicHMOND Type Founpry, Richmond, Va. 
Detrroir Parer Company, Detroit, Mich. CuicaGco Tyre Founpry, Chicago, II. 
Peter Tracy, Ledger Office, Memphis, Tenn. 


MANUFACTURING DEPOT, NO. 13 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Improved Composition for Rollers. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


EEE OE 


The subscribers present to the notice of Printers the above Compound as something entirely new in the way of Composition for making 
Inking Rollers, and sentially different from anything heretofore offered for the same purpose. 

It always remains moist; retains its suction for a long time; can readily Re-cast a number of times; does not Mould; will retain its 
consistence through a wider range of temperature than the old, or any other kind; never Shrinks, working almost as well in a hot and moist 
summer day, or freezing weather, as in the most favorable temperature. 

It is easily transported, and will remain the same for Years in any climate, if kept in a cool, dry place, free from currents of air or 
moisture. 

One Roller of this Comeems will outlast Three of the old, being thereby cheaper in cost of material, as well as saving the Trouble of 
casting Twice at least in the length of time a Roller should last. 


This Composition has been used and tested in some of the best Printing-offices in Philadelphia, being subjected to the most severe tests, 
which it has stood, better than anything heretofore used for the purpose. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USING. 

When in daily use the Rollers do not require washing at the end of the day’s work. 

They can be washed in ordinary Lye, it being cheapest, though Coal Oil, Benzine, or Turpentine, is preferred if convenient. 

After washing with water or lye. it is best to put them in a Dry place rather than in a moist one. 

With care in the use of this Composition, much time and material will be saved by the Pressman, as the Rollers need not be taken out of 
the press at night, only setting off, and in the morning starting at once. 

DIRECTIONS FOR CASTING. 

These are very simple, (nothing being required for the guidance of the skilful Pressman). Have the kettle clean, and free from all other 
Composition; put in the Composition, and melt it with the aid of hot water, in the usual way ; let it stand until all the air-bubbles rise to the 
surface, then, having previously oiled and warmed the moulds, pour into them the Composition in as thin a stream as possible. 

Rollers made of this Composition will be found to draw harder from the mould than the Glue and Molasses Roller, but in cold weather it 
will be ready for use a! once; in hot or moist weather it should be seasoned for a day or more, if time can be spared, but this is not neces- 


rary when the weather is cool. 
DIRECTIONS FOR RE-CASTING. 
Have the Composition well cleaned, cut in small pieces, and follow the same general directions as for casting 
quantity of water or Glycerine, one table-spoonful to a pound of Gum. 
it should be strained through a coarse cloth or sieve. 


—e 





: if it is too thick, add a small 
If any dirt, lump, or a is allowed to get into the Composition, 


PRICE 30 CENTS PER POUND. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


MELLOR & RITTENHOUSE, 


Manufacturing Chemists, 816 Filbert street, Philadelphia. 
We refer by permission to the following gentlemen, who have used it during the past year: 
Mr. ANDREW OVEREND, Firm of Sherman & Co. Messrs. ISAAC ASHMEAD & SON. Messrs. JAS. H. BRYSON & SON, 
Messrs. MERRIHEW & SON. Mr. H. ORR. 
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REDUCTION OF 25 PER OT.ON FORMER PRICE 


; This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY- Two YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
I of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and waneeueed which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 











—-+2ee + — 


It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 


Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured, Printers who try 


} the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 
that it 
I IS FAR MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINES LESS THAN ANY OTHER, 
} 
» Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 


as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


% 
I 40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 


al 


? aan —. —— 
References: 
Oe 


THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 





? 
t 
> 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE Printina Houses my Pricapetpnta, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our n.aterial 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
_ 
GODFREY & CO. 


869. 5 r ’ 

Fume Ef, 0 825 Watnut Street, Puiuap’a. }! 
AGENTS. 

ALLISON, Smitu & Jonnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. R. 8. Menamin, “ Printers’ Circular,” 515 Minor st., Phila. 

Wm. Ha.iey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8S. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca st., Cleveland, O io 

Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut st., Phila. WaLkER, Evans & CogswELL, 3 Broad st., Charleston, 8.C. 

C. P. Knieut, 9 West Lombard st., Baltimore, Md. MARDER, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 

Cc. T. PaALsGRAVE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKe.iar, SMITHS & JORDAN, 606 614 Sansom st., Phil. 

Cotuins & McLEEsTER, 705 Jayne st., Phila. Prarso & Geist, * Evening Express,” Lancaster, Pa. 

HaLLey & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. Sr. Louis Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
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New Vork Lype Loundry 


AND 


1? es OEY eS)? W/ Awe AOU SH, 


ESTABLISHED, 1810. 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO. 


Nos. G3 & G5 Beekman St., cor, of Gold St, 
NEW YORK. 








. MT o¢9 Vay~b «ae Joon qape 
Thi i1S, the Ol ldest Pi ‘oundry 1 SVEW LOR, IS AWAYS pre; Aared to ill 
I) _ hanson > eonth pwrarty 
OF ‘ders for OUr Well=KnNOWN Type with exactness an a 
° 7 
dispatch. Our 


Book, NEws, Jos AnD ORNAMENTAL 


TYPE 


are made of the best materials to be found in the world; and the fu of our 
Type, beyond question, cannot be excelled, conil iicien pa accuracy, 
and pi face justification salt line. 


? 





PERSONS DESIRING TO ORDER FROM US WILL PLEASE SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOKS. 


We furnish every kind of Printing Type. If name or title is not known send printed 
specimen of a single letter. 


ENGRAVING, ELECTROTYPING & STEREOTYPING. 
We are also pleased to receive orders for 
Printing Presses 
of any Maker. 
Paper Cutters, Cases, Galleys, &c. Agents for Francis & Loutrel’s 
Composition. 
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PRINTERS’ BMPORTUM: 


Established Half a Century. 


HAGAR & CO. 


No. 8388 GOLD STREET, NEw York. 


This old-established Foundry, having a large stock and a complete assortment of the most modern faces of 


BOOK, JOB, NEWS & ORNAMENTAL TYPE 


Is prepared to fill orders w-‘h accuracy and despatch. 


PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


INCLUDING 


Power, Hand and Job Presses 


Of all the popular manufacturers, furnished at short notice, and at regular rates. 











Send Five Dollars for our SPECIMEN BOOEk, which will be refunded on 


purchase of Twenty-Five Dollars’ worth of Material, or return of Book, at our expense, 


in case purchase is not made; or for our 


“SELECTIONS FROM SPECIMEN BOOE.” 


Which contains most of what is useful in a Country Office, and will be sent, without charge, to Printers or 
others desiring to purchase. 





ee 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED AND ALL INQUIRIES RELATIVE TO THE BUSINESS, PROMPTLY AND CHEERFULLY ANSWERED 
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ALFRED M. COLLINS, 
WAREHOUSE, Nos. 506 & 508 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


pennies | Corner of Third and Canal Strects, Philadciphia. 








SCALE OF SIZES. 
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PRICE PER THOUSAND CARDS. 


| 2) 3 | Sh) 4 | 44! 5) 6 &6)) 7 | | D (A\C Price List of Sheets, 
30/1 50/1 75 wee | 


45)1 62/1 85]! No. 4 White China, - $7 00 
88'2 102 40)| “ 5 do do 
352 6213 00 "> do 


~ 8 do do 
50)1 75/2 00)| « 9 do do 


63)1 85 2 12 4 Colored China, 
00'2 302 60 5 do do . 

otras “9 @ do ‘ 
003 303 80)) «§ g ado do 
12'8 504 12}| Colored ep ‘heck Board, 

5\4 87/5 12|| No. 1 Colored Railroad, 1 
oa ~ H 60) “4 Extra Colored Railroad, : 
an) 40 /'| Colored Blanks, . 

501 702 00|| No. 3% Blanks, 
701 8s8i2 20) a do 
631 902 12|| ° 4 do. 
302 563 00 | Tag do 
752 002 80); No. 2 do 
5) 9 = 2 do 
88 os 10)2 00 “ 8 Thick Blanks, 
302 603 00 Extra No. 1 Blanks, 
85.3 203 7 “1 Bristol, 
‘ 9 >, « a - 9 
802 603 A No. 2,2 ply “ 
eli A ** i, 2ply “ 
1A“ 1,.3ply ¥ 
A * : 4ply “ 
Tinted Bristol, 
|| Sup. Doub. Sat. En’). W. & T, 
Doub. Satin Ene umel, a, hite, 
|| Fine ” L&T, 
| Satin Surface, ‘ 
’}| Extra Porcelain, 
Double Thick Porce slain, 








No. 4 White China, 
= 2 do do ‘ J >| 80! 901 001 201 
i do do ‘ . : | 10:1 251 371 621 
“> .@e do 7. — 4511 62\1 702 002 
‘* 4 Colored do ; ‘ 881 00:1 121 30/1 
“se 2s do ; : 5} 95:1 10:1 201 401 ! 
= @ do do \ 201 37:1 451 751 26 80 
Colored R. R. Check- Board, § 802 102 102 562 753 25 10 
No. 1 Colored Railroad, . (1 45'1 852 202 302 753 50) 4 37 
“ 1 Extra Colored R. R., 52 25:2 602 803 403 7014 30) 5 40 
“ 3)Blanks, . . | 60 70 85 901 O51 37 
“ B do ‘ ‘ 871 001 101 301 70 
“ 1 Extra Bi: inks, ; ‘ 001 151 251 501 88) 2 
Colored Blanks, . : , 5 951 101 201 301 85) 2 
Extra No. 1 Bristol, . ag 37\1 601 70.2 002 56 
Extra No. 2 Bristol, . ‘ 051 201 301 501 95) 2 5 
A No. 2, 2 ply do i i 101 301 401 621 10; 2 
| es 2 ply do ‘ . 351 561 702 00/2 50) ¢ 
~~ : 3 ply do , . 1 561 702 002 102 5 
Tinted Bristol, . : ; 351 561 702 
Sup. Double Satin Enml. ) * 
White and Tinted, § % 
Double Satin En’m’d, White, 2 25i2 37/2 
Fine Satin Enameled White ) 2 102 : 
and Tinted, ; ; f ig allie 
Satin Surface, : ; : 5/1 { 801 872 
Extra Porcelain, : ‘ 35.1 60,1 TOL § 
Tag Card Boards, . ; pf 901 001 2 


45 

56, 2 00 
10! 2 60 
56, 3 15 
70; 2 10 
85} 2 25 
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Supertine Bristol and Double Guameted 
VISITING & WEDDING CARDS, 


it? 








MANUFACTURED BY 


A. M. COLLINS, Nos. 506 and 508 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


WEDDING CARDS. 














VISITING CARDS, 




















BRISTOL BOARD CARDS. WEDDING BRISTOL CARDS. 


One Dozen Cases, of 52 Cards each,in a Box. One Dozen Packs, of 52 Cards each, in a Box. 
PER DOZ PER DOZ. 
$1.70 No. 20, . ; ‘ ; : , $2.10 
1.85 21, ‘ ‘ : ‘ ° ‘ 2.40 
1.90 22, ; ; ; P : , 2.50 
2.00 23, : , ; ; ; ‘ 2.70 
2.25 24, . . ‘ . . 3.10 
2.40 
SUPERFINE DOUBLE ENAMEL. 
BRISTOL BOARD CARDS. One Dozen Cases, of 52 Cards,in a Box. 
», ~« PER DOZ. 
One Dozen Packs, of 52 Cards,in a Box. on No. 12. $2.00 
$1.30 ra * : i ‘ . , 2.12 
1.40 ™ 1, . _ ‘ " : , 2.20 
1.50 si 5, 2.40 
1.60 i, 2.60 
1.85 . 2.80 
2.00 


In Boxes, 12 Packs of 52 Cards each, 40 cts. per doz. less than above prices. 


SPECIAL SIZEs CUT TO ORDER. 
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PRINTERS’ suPPLiss, 


-—-— --— ---—pe@e -—-- — ---- — 


The undersigned invites the attention of Printers to his increased facilities for supplying, in any quantity, small or large, every description of 
FLAT WRITING PAPERS, CAPS, DEMYS, FOLIOS, &e. 
RULED LETTER AND NOTE HEADINGS, 
PRINTERS’ BLANKS, CARD BOARDS AND CARDS, 


PATENT TAGS AND DIRECTION LABELS, with or without Strings. f 


ENVELOPES of all the Regular Sizes, including ‘‘Pettee’s Improved Patent,” so greatly prized by 
Printers, as being the best to print upon. 





te" INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


--—- see O— 


OUR RVLED BILL-BEAD PAPERS 


Are acknowledged to be the BEST AND CHEAPEST in the market. As the original introducer of these goods, we are determined to 


preserve their superiority ovER ALL comPETITORS. They are perfectly ruled, on strictly first-class Flat Cap, cut true and square, and put up in 
packages of 500 (full count), ready for use. Their convenience and economy cannot be overstated, and they form a most important item in 
the stock of every printing establishment. 


WHITE OR BLUE. Fancy Colors, MONTHLY STATEMENTS, 
SIZES. 12 Ib. 14 Ib. 16 Ib. 14 Ib. 14 Ib. 


2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold. $4 50 $5 15 $5 80 \| $5 80 || Long-narrow. 
4 “ 298 | 270 | se | s00 | $2 75 

6 “ 165 | 185 210 | 210 | 1 90 

. Long Fold only, 1 30 1 50 170 || 1 70 1 50 

~ “of Demy (14 note), | \ 2 25 
{> The above prices are for single 1,000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best hand Machines, in constant use, and giving special attention to this 
department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for ‘ 


RULED PAPER FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS, 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 


Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other Mining Companies; 
as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for completing the entire job. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. 


— +s2e0e--- 


AS BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, MEMO- 
RANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c., &c. 


t2” Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 
BLANK BOOK FACTORY, PAPER WAREHOUSE AND RULING ROOMS, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 


ption of COR. TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, 


[EsTABLISHED JANUARY 7, 1804.] 
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BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
MEMO- Card or Wood Cut Ink, per lb. $1, 2. _ 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz......... $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue 
Job Ink. ic, Tc, $1 | Purple Ink, per oz............ 50C, "$1. 50, 2.00 | Green, poster 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink . “he. ‘$1, 2.00 | Lake, per Ib oe $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark. 
Book and Fine Book Ink . 0c, Tc | Fine ‘ed, pe Pab..... $3, 5.00, 10.00 | Yellow, Le mon, Dee p, or Orange. . 
Extra News Ink S0c Red, for paper $2, 2.50 * for} ~~ 7 
News and Poster Ink.. | Red, for posters T5e, $1, L 50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color 
Printers’ Varnish 50c to $1. ‘oD Blue ehiete ” Bk r, Tc, $1 | Tints of all Shades ... od 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. .$2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue $1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks. 


Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 


Lithographic Inks, per Ib... .$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


@ The above Inks are warranted or no sale. 
CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON. 
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GEORGE. MATT HERS SON 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS. YARNISHES ETC., 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





iuihhy A 


ale 
\ 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 

Card or Wood Cut Ink, per Ib_ $1: 2.00.3 00,5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz___..._____-______ 00 | Ultramarine Blue_ — —----.808, T56 

Job Ink _.50c, 75c, $l | Purple Ink, per oz | Green, poster 5c, 75c, $1 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink____ 75c, $1, 2.00 | Lake, Bs, | Green, Fine Light and Dark__________$1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink___- .._.40c, 50c, 7£ Fine Red, per lb e : Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. eee 50, 2 00 
Extra News Ink__-._.._.--- : gk SS SS eee eee s : do do do for posters_75c, $1 
News and Poster Ink 25c¢ | Red, for posters________._______50c, 75c, $1, 1. | Gold Size. White or Gold Color 
Printers’ Varnish. 5de to $1 00 | Blne “ # Tints of all Shades . 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gallon, $2.50to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue Brown and Sienna Inks 


LITHCGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, per Ib_____$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish___..--._._._-__60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices 


is Add 40 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label 
Prices and the present Selling Prices :— 


LABEL PRICE, 25 30 40 50 75 1.00 1.2% 1.50 5 2. 8. 5.00 10.00 


SELLING PRICE, 3 56 70 1.05 1.40 , 2. 2. 3. 4.: d 14.00 
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154 PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Rk, HOE & CO,, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON & LONDON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Le te: Se + eR 


; 


CYLINDER AND PLATEN PRESSES, | 


OF VARIOUS KINDS, ADAPTED FOR 


NEWSPAPERS, FINE BOOKS, WOGD GUT AND JOB WORK, 


| 
SUCH AS THEIR 


ROTARY PRESSES, 


With from TWO to TEN Impression Cylinders. Speed from 6,000 to 20,000 per hour. Also, 


PHEREEHCTING PRESSES, 


| Of various descriptions, with.TWO or MORE Impression Cylinders, to be used with Type or Stereotype, and with one 


or more Feeders, or with rolls of paper. 


| Single and Double Cylinder Steam Printing Presses, for Newspapers. 


Simgle Large Cylinder Press, for Fine Job Work. 
Bed and Platen Power Press, for Book Work. 


NEW SINGLE CYLINDER PRESS, 


With table Distribution, and from FOUR to TEN FORM ROLLERS, for the Finest Illustrated Newspapers, and the 


best Book and Wood-cut Work. 


ot 


SINGLE LARGE HAND CYLINDER PRESS AND SINGLE HAND CYLINDER RAILWAY PRESS, 


Jor Newspapers of moderate circulation, printing by hand 800 impressions per hour. 


ALSO, EVERY ARTICLE REQUIRED IN PRINTING OFFICES (INCLUDING TYPE). 
HYDRAULIC AND SCREW PRESSES. 
- Bookbinders’ Machinery of every description ; also, Machinery for Electrotypers and Stereotypers, Cast Steel Saws. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


R. HOE & CO., 


31 Gold Street, New York. 
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A. & B. NEWBURY’S 


Printing Machinery, | 


Improved Country Newspaper Press. 








h one 


Great improvements have been made in this Press within the last few 
months, making it one of the most desirable Presses in use ; being more 
compact, delivering the sheet printed side up, besides other improve- 
ments; and it is the Cheapest Press in the market. Will print Book, 
Newspaper, and Job work, in the best style; runs easy; not liable to get 

3 out of repair, and may be run by hand at from 800 to 1000 impressions per 
id the 1 : hour, and by steam from 1000 to 1200. 
Mas Price, Bed 31 by 46 inches, . . - $1000 00. 
This includes Blankets, Roller Molds, Tapes, Wrenches, Boxing and 
Setting up in any State east of the Mississippi River. 


IMPROVED PAPER CUTTER. 
3S, ; : We have just remodeled our Paper Cutters, and furnish them with Iron 
| Frames of most beautiful design, and warrant them good. 
Price, packed for delivery, i ‘i . $50 00. 








, 


PROOF PRESSES.—Iron Bed and Roll, Varnished hard wood bodies, 
and carved pattern Iron legs. 
Price, 8 by 28, with Frame, 
8}¢ by 28, without Frame, 
16 by 28. “ “ P 
16 by 28, with Frame, . . ° 
20 ~=©by 36, inside bearers, without frame, 65 00. 
20 ~=«>by 36, with frame, . ‘ . 80 &). 
MITERING MACHINES, Burr Cutter, . - 1600. 
LEAD CUTTERS, Spring Handles, , 5 00. 
COMPOSING STICKS, Our Improved, $1 50, and upwards, according 
to size ; Common Screw, $1 40, and upwards. 


Address 
A. & B. NEWBURY, 


Coxsackie, New York. 
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Boxing and Shipping, No. 1, $25. 


Counter Shaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, and Driving Pulley, $50. 
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=n or i iries solicited. Address COTTRELI & B 3 
Orders o1 wee aera aot oliciped > No. 8 Spruce Street, New York, or Westerly, Rhode Island. 
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Other sizes, $50. 
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Each Press is furnished with Blanket, Wrenches, two Roller Molds, and two sets of Roller Stocks. 
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COTTRELL &@ BABCOC 
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7 >. ROBERTS-SC-— —— : 


IMPROVED COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRESS. 


In calling attention to our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press, we would observe that we have profited by the suggestions of many eminent practical printers, and, 
with our long experience as Press builders, are enabled to offer a Press that combines nearly all the good features heretofore in use, together with many peculiar to this machine. 


SIZES AND PRICES OF IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES. 
TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION, TABLE, RACK, AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
Bed 31 x 46 inches inside bearers, Hand Power, $1,200 | Bed 31 x 46 inches inside bearers, Hand Power, $1,450 


Bed 32x50 “ = ' 1,300 Bed 32x50 ‘“ - 1,550 
STEAM POWER, EXTRA, 850. BOXING AND SHIPPING, 850. 
Orders or inquiries solicited. Address COTTRELL & BABCOCE, 
No. 8 Spruce Street, New York, or Westerly, Rhode Island. 
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| ~_ Se Se ey SS a Tae oe = 2 | 
‘ 2) 200. 5, 84x52, . 600. 
Overhead Fixtures, ‘$80. Boxing, No. O, $30. All other sizes, $80. 
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otters Birst-Glass Dram Gylinder 


NO. 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. _ 


Presses. 








E [© Cy RoTTERIRy&Co 
<a t 


— ee RUDERT S-S.C-= 


The above engraving illustrates the latest improvements made by C. POTTER, JR. & COMPANY on their well-known DRUM CYLINDER PRINTING MACHINERY, including 
Improved Bunter Spring and Lever, Patented August 20, 1867, 
by which we insure a smoothness of movement in passing the centres. or in reversing, which has never been obtained in any other press. | 
SIZES AND PRICES. 


No. 0, 20x25, ? , , $1,275. | No. 3, 81x46, Extra Heavy, ‘ $2,500. | No.5, 34x52, Extra Heavy, ‘ $2,900. 
1, 24x36, . . 1,700. | 4, 32x48, ; 2,400. 6, 40x54, Extra Heavy, . 3,200. 
2, 25x35, 5 ‘ ; 1,850. | 4, 32x48, Extra Heavy, . 2,700. 7, 40x60, Extra Heavy, , 3,400. 
8, 31x46, ; : 2.200. | 5, 84x52, é : 2,600. 
Overhead Fixtures, $50. Boxing, No. 0, $380. All other sizes, $80. 
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DEGENER & WEILER'S 
“LIBERTY” CARD AND JOB PRESSES, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, Corner of CENTRE, NEW YORK. 
First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, and Paris Exposition, 1867. 








Tue SUBSCRIBERS eri solicit the attention of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief description 
of their JOB and CARD PRINTING MACHINE, invented and patented by Frep. Orro DEGENER. 

The CoMBINATION OF PRINCIPLES in this popular Press are the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building 
many different kinds of Printing Machines in general use. 

The CLEARNESS AND DIsTINCTNEss oF ImPREsSION on Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc. ; the Perrect 
DisTRIBUTION of the Ink; the Accuracy or ReetsTER of every description of PRINTING IN COLORS; and the Faciuiry and Speen with 
which they can be propelled by treadle without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot 
be excelled. 

Their StmPiiciTy AND STRENGTH oF ConsTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 


put them out of order. A boy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Finest CLass oF Work; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cost. . 


The extensive sale of these Presses, and the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well 


as to increase our facilities by the construction of SpectaAL MacurInery to ex 
part of our Presses in case of accidental breakage. 


The following are the Advantages of this Press over all others: 


Smmpriciry oF CONSTRUCTION, DURABILITY, AND StREVGTH oF Burtp—in which the Best MATERIALS are used; Eask IN RunninG; the 
ABILITY TO PRINT A Form As LANGE As CAN BE LOCKED UPIN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF ** MAKING READY,” ADJUSTING, OR CLEANING ; 
facility of ConrEcTING A Form wirnovuT REMOVING IT FROM THE BED, as it can be broaght into nearly a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inking a Form. These are held in StaTionNaRY FIXTURES, WITHOUT SPRINGS, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a SpectAL ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may at will be 
retained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are alwa’’s in sicht. 

The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out. 

The Fly-Wheel may run either way without altering the working of the Press, 


THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 


yt 


pedite the builing of the same—which enables us to duplicate any 


+~,.ee- — 


Sizes and Prices of the “Liberty” Press: 

No. 2.—Card and Cireuler Press, 7><11 inches inside Chase, . . . . . . . . . . $250.00 . Boxing, $6.00 

No. $.—Quarto-Medium, 10><15 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, . . . . . . . 425.00 . 66 7.00 

No. 4.—Half-Medium, 13><19 inches inside Chase, with Forntain,. . . . . . . . 550.00 . “ = 10.00 
Steczm Fixtures for either size, $20. 

t#~ Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. 


DEGENER & WEILER. 
23 Chambers Street, Corner Centre, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
- ” 39 Water S reet, Boston. 


>| 


MANUFACTORY—DeE ancy, TomMpxKrins, AND MANGIN STREETS. 

















DENNISON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MERCHANDISE TAGS AND PATENT DIRECTION LABELS, 


No. 36 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHTA,. 
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a PATENT DIRECTION 

Iding LABEL. 

- DIRECTION LABEL = 

with PRINTING, 

annot | | | Pie ei $1.00 per 1000 Extra. 

s can | With STRINGS 60 cents extra. 

am is | PRINTING, i oa 

5 well 1.00 PER 1000 EXTRA 2.95 1000. = 

e any | | ’ ° " ~.«) per - © 
|| With Strings 50 cents extra. 

‘Oe $2.50 per 1000. _ a $2.50 per 1000. 

NING ; | 


























; and 


ed by | 
ill be | $3.00 per 1000. bo $2.75 per 1000. 


3.50 per 1000. 
$3.50 pe Laut &) $3.00 per 1000. 























$3.75 per 1000. $3.50 per 1000. 


ieee eee co 























$4.00 per 1000. eo 7. $3.75 per 1000. 











$4.75 per 1000. $4.25 per 1000. = 





$5.50 per 1000. aa! $5.00 per 1000. — 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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CHARLES, MAGARGE & CO., 


Wholesale Dealers in 


Paper, and Paper Makers’ Materials, 
Warehouse: 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER 
MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS, 


Soe Plate Paper .. .-Various sizes and weights, 
Tinted Plate Paper. ...... ......00++« on 
Lithograph and Map Paper “3 
Sized and Super Calendered Paper.. = 
Card Paper... ss 
Printing Paper of all grades. 
Minilla and Hardware Papers....... 
Hardware and Manilla in Rolls, 
Tympan Rolls, 24, 26, 23, 39, 33, 88, 40, 42, and 44 inch. 
Drafting Paper in Rolls, 343, and 49 inch. 
Fine Glazed Colored Pipers, all sizes and weights, 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters, 
BLANK BOOK PAPERS. 
Comprising best makes of the following sizes: 
Imperial.............23 by 31—65 Ibs. 
Sup. Royal......... 20 by 28—53 Ibs, 
Nova 19 by 24—45 lbs. 
Medium... «+. 18 by 28—25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. 
15 by 21—22, 24, 26, and 28 Ibs, 


Extra Folio 19 by 2i—24 lbs., and 19 by 23—21 Ibs. 











THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


Census............18 by 24 —23 Ibs 
Check Folio....17% by 2414—18 and 20 Ths. 
i y-23 “—1?, 14. 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 lbs. 
yy 19 —20 and 23 Ibs. 
by 1? —12, 14, 16, and 18 Ibs. 
by 16 —12 and 13 lbs, 
by 13 — 9 Ibs, 


CAP, LETTER, NOTE and BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 


Folded Cap, plain and ruled, various weichts. 
Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights, 
Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Packet and Commercial Post, plain, 
Packet Note, plain and ruled, 
En gine § 8 ized Pape rs, # 7% by 28—30 Ibs. 
by 25-20, 22, 24, and 26 Ibs. 

o ” ad 17 by 22— 17 lbs. 
Envelope Paper, 20 by 25—18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 35, and 40 Ibs, 
Blotting Paper, 19 by 24-40, 60, 70, 8), 100, and 120 lbs, 
Tissue Paper, white and colored, 
Bond Papers, various sizes, 
Press Boards, 26 by 40, 24 by 38, and 24 by 29 


Trunk Doards, Tar Binders’ Doards, Bonnet Boards, Straw Boards, Soft Binders’ Boards. 
PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS.—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Uitramarine. 
PAPERS MADE TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE, AT OUR WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS. 


CHARLES MACARCE & CO.. 





